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There’s a Lewis-Dadant Dealer in your locality, ready to 
provide quick, dependable service . . . saves transportation 
cost... saves time ... keeps your production moving. 
When you need supplies contact the Lewis-Dadant dealer 


nearest you. 


G. B. Lewis Company 


Watertown. Wisconsin 


LEWIS-DADANT BRANCHES 


Stephenson Ave. at 14th St 1010 W. Austin St 
Lynchburg, Virginia Paris, Texas 
Colonie & Montgomery St 12 Riverside Street 
Albany 1, New Yorl Chillicothe, Ohio 
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NEWTON BEE CO. 
9119 Jefferson Hwy. 
Baton Rouge, La. 


SPECIALIZING in Da- 
dant Starline queens, 
and old regular stock. 

Same quality and 
service offered as in 
the past. BEEWISE, 
from an_ experienced 





and buy 
breeder. 








Girardeau Apiaries 
Tifton, Ga. 
Shippers of Italian 
Package Bees and Queens 











HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


TEXAS 






WAXAHACHIE, 
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CAUCASIAN 
Package Bees 


Lohman Bee Co. 


Rt. 2, Box 644, Loomis, Calif. 
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Queens Package Bees 


for 1954 


Let us plan with you on your 
package and queen needs 


E. J. BORDELON APIARIES 
Box 33, Moreauville, La. 
Telephone 2415, Moreauville 
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ITALIAN 
PACKAGE BEES 


¥ 


RS So. Sb, DD De De a Da Da De De a a a a Da ed 
>. 


Special Truck Prices 


Book Your Order Early. 


FOSTER APIARIES 


Box 239, Colusa, Calif. 
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% QUEENS — PACKAGE BEES 
% FOR 1954 “3 
4 Maximum production is most | 
% assured th superior bees ~ 
% queens. That’s one way we to % 
K help you make money. Superior bees & 
% and queens is our motto at all times. % 
a 
% THE VICTOR APIARIES & 
& Uvalde, Texas 


February, 1954 
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Hazel-Atlas Glass Company 


Wheeling ‘West Virginia 











MAKE 1954 A BANNER YEAR .~“ 
, | (ABBA), 
Regular Stock \t av Ds 
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Chipley, Florida 


Dadant Starline Hybrids 

Order packages now to fill every hive. Do not wait ‘til all 

Reg. U.8. the best dates are taken. Shipments begin Mar. 20. Write 
t. 


Pat. Of. for price 
J. M. CUTTS & SONS Box 336 











Better Bred Queens 


Three Banded Italians 


When you want those large, beautiful, prolific, honey-gathering, gentle queens, 
buy our Better Bred Stock. Frame after frame of solid even brood from one side 
of the hive to the other They DO produce Try them this season. They MUST 
satisfy! Book now at the following prices 
Queen: 2-lb w/a 3-lb. w/q 

1 to 18 $1.15 $3.25 $4.15 

18 to 99 1.05 3.10 4.06 

99 or more 1.00 3.00 4.00 


CALVERT APIARIE Calvert, Ala. 











Ask for Our 
NEW 1954 CATALOG 


COOLER — CO 
SUMMER _ —=— —— - 
a —=— ae 





WARMER 
IN WINTER 






The A. H. HALE CO. 
Hapeville, Georgia 


























Choice Honey Bees 
and Queens 


Dadant’s Starline Hybrids and 
Wicht’s Three-Banded Italians Bet OF 


HARRY ZIELKE (Alpena, Mich.) says: ... “I have been 
using Dadant’s Starline Hybrids from Wicht for five 
years. Last year, each colony produced over 240 pounds 
of honey, besides two supers for winter. Who can top 
that record? For good honey production and pollination, 
get Dadant’s Starline Hybrids.” 
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PACKAGE BEES FOR 1954 


Truck loads a specialty. Nuclei made 
to order. Italian queens. 


EUGENE WALKER 


Route No. 2 — Box 207 
Live Oak, Calif. Phone 5584 














“Originators of Frame-Grips” 


Your leading Bee Dealer will have 
Utility Model, Priced at $2.45. 
Model, Priced at $2.75. 
or send to 

McCORD MFG. CO. 
2, — 866, San Jose, California 

Plus 32c postage fee 
Positive Grip ‘Through | Leverage Action 


our 
Deluxe 


Rt. 


eed 














Our business has been built on quality, service, § ( 
and satisfaction. We use light weight cages for } Plant’s \ 
packages, with bees well fed before shipment; ‘ . ) 
young bees; 25% overweight; health certificate. 3-Banded Italians \ 
m . a, 
— PRICES (based on 3-banded Italians) — ? — ng —_ = = 
3-Ib. g. wi n. 5 
Queens F eens 3%» ? Queens 1.10 } 
128. $1.25 $3.78 94.75 ) Discount on Large Orders , 
el 108 3.25 4.25 For larger packages add $1.00 per Ib 
Por extra pounds of bees, add $1.00 per pound. , y vs E. PLANT d 
For queenless packages, subtract price of jueen. Hattiesburg, Rt. 2, Miss. \ 
For Dadant’s Starline Hybrids, add 25c per item. } ns sini ca sa pare —PPPPPOL LPs 
Wi ® t A errs narememaemaaaeeees 
) 
‘ ve 2 ar i es \ ; We Work Your Beeswax y; 
, 406 Miller St. - - - - Hattiesburg, Miss. d y and Purchase All Grades # 
a --' % of Honey. $ 
4 
4 We pay you the best prices for 4% 
: ¢ 
1 954 C A T A L 0 ¢ quality honey and beeswax. ¢ 
Our catalogue ts neatty twt tare a Write for our new 1954 catalog. 4 
cé s y twice as large a sts many 
items not found in other bee supply catalogues. We THE FRED W. MUTH CO. $ 
manufacture all wooden, wax and metal goods. We 229 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, Ohiog 
save you the dealer’s discount and ship your orders LK HNINAHAINI NS 
daily from our stock of many carloads. 10 day or 
quicker delivery Florida, Maine, Montana, Texas, etc., 
by new rail freight routing. Write for free catalogue. ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
“WwW ALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Ky. a meen ae 
—————— Deduct $1.00 for queenless packages 
Health certificate, full weight and 
Th p live delivery guaranteed 
leo ABJ Ade — ey ay DAIGREPONT APIARIES 
Hessmer, La. 
40 American Bee Journal 
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LOTT BEE CO. 


Starline or Italian 
Queens 





Reg. *U. Ss. 


Package Bees 
Pat. Off. 


Baton Rouge, Rt. 2, Louisiana 


SNK NNN NM IMOE 
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Blueprints 


LOHMAN BEE HIVE 


for the 
LOADER as pictured in Kelley’s 
MODERN BEEKEEPING, No- 
vember issue, are now available 


complete $25.00. With these 
blueprints you can have this 
loader built for less’ than 
$500.00. 


Lohman Bee Co. 


Rt. 2, Box 644, Loomis, Calif. 











PACKAGE BEES “GULF BREEZE” QUEENS 


Check our 8-point offer and place your order with us promptly. 


. Overweight packages without DRONES. 


ence. 


. Our research department is constantly seeking to improv 
our stock. 


queens. 
. Resistance to A.F.B. according to tests. 


fraud. 
. Our facilities for production are second to none. 
. Our business relationship is friendly and courteous. 


on awn ‘= Ww nN — 


PRICES: 
Quantity Queens 2-Ib. Pkg. W.Q.  3-Ib. Pkg. W.Q. 4-Ib. Pkg. W.Q. 
1-24 $1.15 $3.35 $4.25 $5.25 
24-99 1.10 3.25 4.15 5.15 


1.00 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY 


Donaldsonville, La. 


100-up 


. Personally reared queens by men with a lifetime of experi- 


e 


. Good SERVICE because we produce our own packages and 


.Our DUN & BRADSTREET rating protects you against 








NVISVONVO 
Queens and Packages for '54. 


D. T. WINSLETT 


7736 Auburn Rd. 
Citrus Hgts., Calif. 





THRIFTY BEES 


Combless Packages and Queens, 
Three-banded Italians Only 
Write for Prices 
REMEMBER—Thrifty Bees are 
guaranteed to please. 

W. J. Forehand & Sons 
Port Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders Since 1892. 








3-Banded Italian 


BEES and QUEENS 


2-lb. pkg. with queen $3.00 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 4.00 
Extra queens 1.00 


J. P. CORONA 


215 Parrar Ave., Box 124 Kenner, La. 
Phone 4-4394 


Northern California 
Italian 
BEES AND QUEENS 


Winfield Gear Apiaries 
Tehama, Calif. 


Peay BEE JOURNAL 


pave Rg in com- 
a —-. bare ir -geiubors ULE e 
you are interest activi es 0) 
of the — er,” send us your subscription 
ng ription price, $1.75 per year 


yee Bee Journal 
Streetsville, nemneene Canada 


Renew Your Subscription 





February, 1954 








When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 


BEES 
QUEENS 


Three-banded Italian bees 
and KELLEYS ISLAND im- 
proved hybrid queens direct 
from our own bee farm. Shipments start April 1st — ex- 
press or parcel post shipment. Thousands of extra queens. 


Mk. Reg 
at. Off 


KELLEY—“The Bee Man” 


Trade 


1.8. 3 


KELLEYS ISLAND 
QUEENS 

$1.10 air mail 

1.00 air mail 


.95 air mail 


2-Lbs. Bees & 
K. 1. Queens 


$3.50 
3.25 
3.00 


3-Lbs. Bees & 
K. I. Queens 


$4.50 
4.25 
4.00 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Kentucky 


1-24 
25-99 
100 & up 


The Home of Good Queens 


Graham, North Carolina 


Breeders of Three Banded Italians and Dadant’s Starline Hybrids. 


Queens _ PRICES - Packages 
a with Italian Queens 
Italians Starline Two Pound —— ae 
1-24 $1.20 1.50 1-24 3.50 
25-99 1.10 1.40 25.99 3.25 * 33 
100-up 1.00 1.30 100-up 3.00 4.00 


Extra Bees $1.00 a pound. For Packages with Starline Queens add 25c per package. 


ALAMANCE BEE COMPANY 
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MARSHFIELD MFG. 
COMPANY, INC. 


and Associates 
MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 
Are 


Looking forward to better opportuni- 
ties to serve the beekeeping industry 
in 1954. Your first opportunity is to 
buy your supplies where you can save 
money and afford us a chance to again 
serve you in the season ahead. 

Write for our 1954 catalog. Order your 


supplies direct from the manufacturer and 
compare. 


Manufacturers and Retailers 
of 


Beekeeper’s Supplies 











YEAR 


of Package Bee 
Shipping! 









1954 PRICE LIST 









PACKAGES: 1-24 25-99 100 up 
2 Ib. $3.50 $3.30 $3.10 
3 Ib. 4.40 4.20 4.00 


5.30 5.10 








QUEENS: 1-24 25 up 


Common Stock $1.10 $1.00 
Dadant’s Starline Hybrids 1.50 1.40 
Tested Queens 2.20 2.00 








Puett’s Special Loose-Queen Package: 
Containing a tested queen and her own bees $5.40 






Add twenty-five cents to any package with which 
you desire a STARLINE queen. 


Deduct one dollar for QUEENLESS PACKAGE. 


THE PUETT COMPANY 


Hahira, Georgia 








“Where Satisfaction Is a Certainty” 


American Bee Journal 





OUR COVER PICTURE 
Joseph Tinsley, Rose Dene, Oakfields Road, Knebworth, Herts, 
provides this picture from the Sport and General Press Agency, Ltd., Fleet 
Street, London. It shows the National Honey Show in London. In flower 
and vegetable shows and in horticultural shows, and in annual honey shows 


England 


beekeepers compete, with excellent exhibits. The 
big National Honey Show in October. We have 
here, the first being at St. Paul last August, 
the Secretary, C. D. Floyd, 


details « 


culmination 
begun a 


in our November number. 


the 
National Show 
of which are 


iS 


one 


given by 
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Three-Banded Italian 
Package Bees and Queens 
: in United States and Canada 
of your bee supplies : : : 
Y PP 1954 Prices - Delivered Prepaid 
Queens 2-lb. & 3-lb. & 4-lb. & 5-lb. & 
(each) queen queen queen queen 
1- 24 $1.10 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 $7.00 
25- 99 1.00 3.75 4.70 5.65 6.60 
100-499 95 3.50 440 5.30 £6.20 
(For queenless packages deduct price 
of queen.) 
® (Guaranteed safe arrival 
to complete your needs @ Health Certificate with each ship- 
ment 
We carry a complete line of ® Queens clipped and painted if desired 
Sections and other Beekeepers Supplies ®@ Shipper rated in Dun & Bradstreet 
and are anxious to be of service. TERMS: One- — with order, balance 10 days 
before shipment 
Manufacturers & Jobbers P.O. Box 120 Phone 4641 
Boyd Wisconsin Hampton, South Carolina 
February, 1954 43 
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Shall We Go Up or Down? 


Only one month of 1954 has 
passed, so most of the year lies 
ahead of us. What it holds in store 
for us will not be determined by a 
“magic wand’ but by the way every 
beekeeper plans and carries out his 
course of action. We must never 
lose sight of the fact that a great 
many workers can do much more 
than a few. A colony of bees with 
tens of thousands of workers pro- 
duces a crop of honey even though 
each brings in only a small amount 
of honey. The same holds true for 
the beekeepers; if each one does his 
part, the sum total will make 1954 a 
bright year for everyone. 


The American Beekeeping Federa- 
tion, composed of beekeepers from 
all sections of the country, has 
worked diligently to better the in- 
dustry. The results obtained in the 
past few years have enabled each 
one of us to obtain a greater return 
from our labors. Whether these re- 
turns will decrease or whether they 
will increase will depend on the sup- 
port given to the organization. 


The American Honey Institute has 
most successfully promoted the use 
of honey on the American table and 
in cookery. Annually the Institute 
obtains free publicity for honey 
worth many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. Literally millions of 
pieces of honey information and 
recipes are mailed all over the 
United States. Its work only is 
limited by the extent of support 
given. 


We have two ways to go in our 
financial operations—-up or down. 
Which shall it be? The choice is 
yours and mine. If we look at the 
matter intelligently, we will recog- 
nize that we have but one way. We 
must give our united support to the 


44 


organizations that are working for 
our best interests. 

The support of the relatively few, 
as measured by the many thousands 
of beekeepers in the country, may 
keep our organizations alive just as 
a small colony of bees will exist, but 
are you content with such a colony? 
Similarly, a strong organization can 
do many things to benefit everyone 
when it is impossible for a weak 
organization. If we all will lend our 
whole-hearted support, 1954 will be 
a much happier and _ prosperous 
year. 





Canada Points the Way .. . 


In Canada, with its cooperatives 
and packers behind marketing; with 
associations active also in market- 
ing and advertising; with container 
levies for working capital; and an 
all-over Canadian Council that 
cements the common interests of all 
the beekeepers and all the market- 
ing groups, Canadian honey is rapid- 
ly becoming a much sought after 
commodity. Prices are good; bee- 
keepers are doing well. It is true 
that low crops and off grades do 
mar the beauty of this setup, but 
from our point of view in the States, 
Canada does not have our compli- 
cated marketing problem. 


Although we have over ten times 
the people, and many and variable 
kinds of honey; and we have fac- 
tions, and factions within factions; 
small beekeepers by multiple thou- 
sands and large ones widely scat- 
tered; disagreement and selfish in- 
terest; basically our problems here 
are the same and could be solved in 
the same way. Why not carefully 
study the Canadian setup and see 
what we can do? 





How Many Do?. . 


Mrs. Homer Tate of Starkville, 
Mississippi, about two years ago 
wrote that she was passing a copy 
of the Journal, with an article “Bees 
Go to School,” by Mrs. Genevieve 
Robinson, to a teacher in the 
Starkville schools. She said, “I 


think every beekeeper should contact 
the schools and carry to the children 
all the information he can on bees 
and their worth to agriculture. In 
this way we can stop advertising to 
ourselves.” 

Advertising to ourselves! Well, 
we do that don’t we? How much 
do we advertise to others? Put it 
all together and how much adver- 
tising does it amount to? Let’s sell 
what we have to others, not only 
through the schools but through our 
local groups—church, service clubs, 
chamber of commerce, association 
groups, farm organizations. Don’t 
say “buy my honey” or “use my 
bees” but stress food values, crop 
increase, basic things. Above all, as 
Frank Pellett used to say, remember 
that the honey bee is “The Spark 
Plug of Agriculture.” And honey is 
a “Food for Health.” 





So, That’s the Reason... 


It is pitiful to listen to the reasons 
beekeepers often give to explain why 
they do not support either the Fed- 
eration or the Institute. The most 
frequent reason is that they just 
simply cannot afford it! 


To offset the argument is easy. 
Most admit that their honey moves 
to the buyer readily at good prices; 
most admit that the store or other 
retail outlet takes their honey at 
good prices with little persuasion; 
most admit that the volume of sale 
is now well distributed through the 
year and does not bulk up in one 
period in a competitive race; most 
agree that there has never been so 
much pay-off publicity about honey 
as there is today. 


Now, we have them in a pinch. 
How can they afford not to help out 
in the financial support that will 
allow the organizations that have 
brought about all this improvement 
to continue to bring greater improve- 
ments as time passes? How can 
they let the goose with the golden 
egg die on the nest because they 
take the reward of its laying and so 
deny themselves the privilege and 
the satisfaction of being a part of 
their own business? 


American Bee Journal 











HIVES and 
SUPERS 


Quality, the finest. 
Lumber full thickness, 
clear, soft pine. 


Aluminum for covers and 
frame rests. Rigid inner 
covers for long service 
included. 
Triple lock-corner frames. 
Price low. Write for 
new price list. 


The A. I. Root Company 
OF IOWA 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 








JENSEN Says,— 


Bees and Queens will do a good job of 
ducing honey, or pollinating for you. The superi- 
ority of Dadant’s “Starline” stock of improved 
Hybrids is well established. Our “Magnolia State” 
dark 3-banded Italians continue year after year 
in universal favor. Use Jensen reared queens and 
cut supersedure losses to the minimum. 


pro- _ 
ANP 

PNT 
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STARLINE 


V j 
Wey) 
Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 


“Magnolia State” Dark Italians and Dadant’s “Starline” Hybrids 


Queens 2-lb. Pkgs. W/Qs. 


1-24 $1.25 $3.75 $4.75 

25-99 1.15 3.50 4.50 

100-999 1.05 4.25 
1,000-up 1.00 


Truck 


3-lb. Pkgs. W/Qs. 


loadings by 
All above prices are for regular Italian stock. 
stock “Starline” 4-Way Hybrids add 25c each. 


All Hybrid Queens clipped and marked. 


For queens of Dadant’s 


Italians on request only. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES Macon, Mississippi, U.S.A. 








ITALIAN BEES 
AND QUEENS 
pkg. with queen 
pkg. with queen 
4-lb. pkg. with queen 
5-lb. pkg. with queen 
Extra Queens, 85c each. 


Live delivery guaranteed and health 
certificate with each shipment. 10% 
books your order. Balance 10 days 
before shipment. 


Gaspard Bee Company 


Hessmer, Louisiana 


2-lb. 


$2.60 
3-Ib. 


3.15 
3.90 
4.75 











Package Bees for 1954 


Customers, I will head your packages 
with either strain of queens—lItalian, 
Caucasian or D. R They are gentle 
to work with, slow swarmers, and 
rate among the best in honey produc- 
tion. Full weight packages and health 
certificate furnished with each ship- 


ment 
— PRICES 


1-24 1 


00 u 
2-lb. w/q J x 7 
. 


3-lb. w/q 
4-lb. w/q 
Queens 


FARRIS HOMAN 


Shannon, Miss. 








The New Bee Book 
Behavior and Social Life of Honeybees 


by C. R. Ribbands 

Here is an outstanding book brought out on 
bee behavior. Not a management book, yet 
daily useful in your apiary problems. 

A summation of the research of many men 
as well as the experience of Ribbands him- 
self in his work at Rothamsted in England. 
We recommend this book most highly as a 
MUST for every beekeeper’s library. 


Cloth, 352 pp., 75 illustrations. 

Priced postpaid to any post 

office in the world at $4.50. 
— Send Orders to 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, Illinois 














B. L. M. WAXMASTER 


Thermostatic controlled ALL ELEC- 
TRIC capping melter Your light 
clean wax is ready for market 
day you finish extracting. Safe, clea 
and efficient. Ready to plug in. Sizes 
for small and large operators. Writs 
for information. 


B. L. M. Manufacturing Co. 
Lisbon, N. Y. 
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GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS 
In Season — Write 


WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
Rockton, Penna. 


February, 1954 
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Brazos Valley Apiaries 


Brazos Valley Apiarics 
Cameron, Texas 


> : | r ‘ _s _ cy 

PACKAGE BEES = ®**z0s, Valley, Apia 
By Express, Parcel Post or Truck 

Your Choice of Italian or Caucasian Queens 


1 pkg. 2 or more 
2-lb. bees with young queen $3.25 each $3.00 each 
3-lb. bees with young queen 4.25 each 4.00 each 

Over a quarter century in the same place, same business, under the same 
name, is my record. My motto: I expect to do business with you again. 


H. E. GRAHAM ° Cameron, Texas 


Yellow Italian Package Bees and Queens for 1954. 


i-lb. be & queel 
40) Queer airmali 


Live delivery and health certificate guaranteed. 


OSCAR ARNOUVILLE 
Box 203 iS 


~———orororrr 


Hamburg, La. 
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ALL AROUND THE BEE YARD 











Last month, some readers, who 
looked over “Contents” to note what 
might be in the magazine, likely 
found this page figured to be on 
page 8. Turning to page 8, the en- 
tire space was advertising. What 
happened? The first forms are 
printed before the rest and contain 
most of the reading pages; the sec- 
ond forms, with most of the adver- 
tising, are then printed. In the in- 
terval, advertising had so increased 
that there was no room for some of it 
except by using the space which had 
been listed in about half the papers 
for All Around the Bee Yard. Maybe 
some of you tried developer for in- 
visible ink and concluded the whole 
thing was a hoax. Nice to be an 
editor. 





Bees had flights frequently through 
January and the clusters were high 
on the combs, often way up entirely 
over the combs of solid honey. Then, 
when colder spells came, the bees 
went down to the lower edge of the 
honey. This is good, as they are 
then constantly near stores. <A sud- 
den drop in temperature, though, 
might catch the cluster too scattered 
and isolated groups of bees, between 
combs, might then be lost. So far 
this has not happened. 

Spring may find many colonies 
low in stores even those that seemed 
to have abundance in fall. We'd bet- 
ter check, in this country, in late 
March; certainly by early April. 
Colonies often appear to have enough 
honey for their use for ten days or 
so and feeding is postponed for that 
length of time. This often costs us 
dearly because, approaching the time 
when stores will no longer be 
enough, many colonies will conserve 
what they have and the queens will 
reduce laying so that brood areas 
are actually cut down long before 
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the stores are gone. Better feed all 
colonies that are on the light side, 
even though they may not seem to 
need it immediately. If you give 
them sirup, give them dry sugar too. 
If you use a drip feeder, like a 
honey pail, have only a single nail 
hole (about a tenpenny) in the 
center of the lid. The sirup drips 
more slowly and the bees use it only 
as they need it. If several holes are 
used the sirup comes out faster than 
needed and even though stored in 
the comb, some is wasted. 





All of us know that old brood 
combs gradually develop imperfec- 
tions that, in time, make them less 
desirable combs than they were in 
the first years of use. Lately, I had 
a part in the sorting of 1200 combs 
that had been in use for varying 
periods. Some I know were twenty 
years old; some not over ten years 
old. About 50% of them were tough, 
drone patched, skin filled patriarchs. 
They should have landed in the 
melting pot. By necessity many of 
the less poor ones had to be used 
again. 

Practice should be to have a pro- 
gram of annual renewal. Each flow 
should be used to have new brood 
combs drawn out. Each fall the 
combs from the older hives should 
be sorted and some _ replacement 
made. Try to develop a rotation so 
a percentage of the hives are not 
with wintering colonies but are in 
the house to be revamped. Then, 
too, it is quite likely that the poor 
areas in combs long in use interfere 
with brood development and so our 
colonies in spring won’t rise to their 
peak as rapidly as those that have 
combs without interruption for egg 
laying. Most good queens, with fine 
combs, will turn out an unbelievable 
number of bees for the honeyflow. 





Speaking of combs, some feel sure 
that old super combs, that are brown 
or dark in color, indicating that 
brood has developed in them at 
times, darken honey and so they 
feel that the super combs should be 
kept entirely free of brood, by ex- 
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cluders if necessary, or by using the 
winter food chamber between brood 
nest and storage supers. It would 
take experiment to determine the 
extent of darkening caused in honey 
stored in combs in which brood has 
been repeatedly reared. We have 
taken honey from white combs and 
from brown combs, bottled the 
honey and found little, if any, dif- 
ference in color. Old, thick, black 
combs are different. They do dark- 
en honey. Better keep them in use 
in the food chambers or 
them. 


discard 


It makes us 
learn that most of us, like sheep 
following the leader, tend to take 
accustomed thinking for established 
fact. One of the worst traits of 
those who do research is to decide 
from accustomed thinking or some 
form of ancestral worship that the 
results of their findings must, some- 
how, conform to what has been be- 
lieved. 


feel quite small to 


One of our favorite beliefs is that 
virgins mate with drones nearby. If 
we have the right drones around 
mating yards and not far from the 
queen nucs, we have the right setup 
for the proper control of 
mating. 


natura 


There is quite a bit of evidence to 
show that this is entirely wrong; 
that virgins seek drones and not, as 
we have thought, that the drones 
seek the virgins. It now seems cer- 
tain that most virgins fly some dis- 
tance for their mating and that they 
mate several times before they are 
satisfied and laying begins. How 
much mixed inheritance results from 
this would be hard to determine but 
maybe we should have our selected 
drone colonies at a distance rather 
than close by. If the virgins fly 
about in several directions maybe we 
should encircle their flight circum- 
ference with our drones. This would 
establish a brand new _ procedure 
and matings might be so well con- 
trolled that we would get rid of or 
reduce the variations that so often 
appear in queens we think have 
mated with their friendly flight 
brothers. 
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CAUCASIANS 
CARNIOLANS 


Hardy, prolific, rapid 
build-up, finest of work- 
ers, GENTLEST OF 
ALL RACES. GENTLE- 
NESS saves time, 
work; safest in towns, near neigh- 
bors or near highways. Farthest 
south of any queen breeder in U. S 
Need queens real early? Write. 


Untested queens $1.20 each, Air Mail. 
Discount on quantity orders. Ask. 
Some packages yet. Ready Feb. 15th. 
Over 25 years a queen breeder. 


ALBERT G. HANN 
LA BELLE, (South) FLORIDA 


sweat, patience, 








DeLuxe 
Spring 
Action 


FRAME GRIP NO. 400 


For easy handling of hive frames get 
the new spring action Afcolite Frame 
Grip. Heavy cast Aluminum. Prompt 
shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Only $2.50 at your dealers or will 
ship direct at 25c for handling and 
postage. 


AFCOLITE CORP. 


ae 


1234 No. Paulina St. 
Chicago 22, Illinois. 











QUALITY ITALIAN 


Bees and Queens 
2-lb. with Queens $2. 
3-lb. with Queen 3. 
Extra Queens 

Wilkes Apiaries 


Hamburg, La. 


80 
60 
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Package Bees and 
Italian Queens 


We are booking orders for 1954, only 
20% with order, balance 10 days be- 
fore shipping. We guarantee live de- 
livery and health certificate of 
package shipped 

2-lb. pkg. with queen 

3-lb. pkg. with queen 

4-lb. pkg. with queen 


each 


$2.60 
3.20 
3.85 


Louis Gaspard Bee Farm 


Hessmer, La. 
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J. E. Wing & Sons 


41 Years’ Continuous Service 
ITALIAN PACKAGES 
BEES AND QUEENS 
OUR SPECIALTY 
Knights Landing, Calif. 


Se eel 











BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


Tenge a HE Wones 


Subscription $4.00 per annum 
payable in advance 
=. up to Date in Beekeeping 
wr taking out a —— now 
through our agents 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 











Renew Your Subscription 
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KRASAAAAAAVVN 


New Improved 4-Way Dadant Starline Hybrid Queens 
and Our OWN QUALITY 3-Banded Italian Bees and 
Queens. Book NOW (subject to probable slight down- 

_ ward price adjustment.) 
Italians 
$1.20 


1.15 
1.05 


Hybrid 


Starlines 
$1.50 
1.40 
1.30 


queens 


2-lb. W/Q 
$3.50 
3.35 
3.25 


with 


3-lb. W/Q 
$4.45 
4.30 
4.20 


packages, 
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When Starline 
package extra. 


desired add 25c 


Queens clipped and/or painted i} desired without charges 


GARON BEE CoO. Donaldsonville, La., U.S.A. 


Knife Thermo- 


The MASTER 
ed adjusting screw Rub- 


(formerly Macy) st x — i ex 1 
a iis Price, $14.25 
. HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 


2008 S. Sepulveda Blvd. 
Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Incapping with 


per 
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THREE BANDED ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 

WE wish to thank our mar frien nd customer f t r busine given te 
us in the past and we hope t ve he ple ure of rving 1 again this season 
We are now booking rder r 195 ; and queer f tl highest quality 
for early delivery 

Young laying queen with every package. 
Prompt service by express or parcel post. 


No disease. Live delivery guaranteed. 


Lucedale, Mississippi 











LUCEDALE APIARIES 
Italian 


WS Package 


PREVIEW Bees & 


\S 


6,000 PACKAGES FOR SPRING DELIVERY Queens 


10-99 
> $3.00 
5 4.00 
5 5.00 

$1.00 Each 
PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW AND RESERVE CHOICE SHIPPING DATE. 
Shipments by Express or Parcel Post. 


Quality Does Not Cost 


THE WILBANKS APIARIES 


2-lb. pkg. 
3-lb. pkg. with young laying queen 
{-lb. pkg. with young laying queen 5. 


Extra Queens 


-9 
with young laying queen $3.25 
= 
» 


Guaranteed Live Delivery. 
It Pays 


Claxton, Ga. 








BEE SUPPLIES 
Since 1886 


Brood Frames with Eyelets 
One-Piece Covers and Bottoms 


Send 1954 Catalogue 


for 
WILLIAMS BROS. MFG. CO. 


5205 - S.E. 82nd AVE. PORTLAND 66, ORE. 
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How to Manage Package Bees 


Panel 
Members 


Dr. C. L. Farrar 


North Central States Bee Laboratory 
University of Wisconsin. Farrar's work 
with the technique of package manage- 
ment and the problems of package bee 
variation and behavior have helped bee- 
keepers considerably 


R. W. Cameron 


Member of the 
Cameron, 


firm of Synott 
South Carolina, 
packages at 
Minnesota It's 
package 
never 


and 
and 
Spooner 
tough 
development and 
singly this far 


Lena, 
quantity user of 
and Baudette, 
country for 
troubles 
north 


F. B. Paddock 

As Extension Apiarist for Iowa, Pad- 
dock has packages in numerous 
apiaries, after season. He is a 
analyzer of management troubles 
most Iowans follow each year 
bees of his own he knows the 


seen 
season 
good 
whom 
With 
proble ms 


Henry W. Hansen 


Twelve hundred 
Dakota City, Iowa 


colony beekeeper of 

His is an all pack- 
age bee outfit in a region where most 
beekeepers overwinter bees He pro- 
duces crops that rival any in the state 


Joseph O. Moffett 


As a field 
Experiment 


Colorado 
most of 
package bees in a 
high elevation The 
severe 


man out of the 
Station, Joe 
the problems with 
cold) country in 
problems are 
other places 


faces 


more than in many 


Myron R. Frisque 


In Green Bay, Wisconsin, Myron ha 
an all out package bee outfit Some of 
his crops are phenominal. Skilled man- 
agement does it He has a small outfit 
about 350 colonic but he outproduces 


bigger ones 


E. Braun 


Ed is 
practical 


a researcher but he 
management 
observation of 


stays with 
and his constant 
package management in 
Manitoba and Ontario gives him a good 
insight into what to do. He is in the 
3e@ Division of the Experimental Farms 
Service in Ottawa. 
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We are proud of the panel this 
month. Each member of the panel 
is a man who has either made a 
close study of package bees, and 
what to do with them or has used 
and handled hundreds or thousands 
of them. 

As announced in January, unlike 
the “Round-Ups” in 1952 and the 
“Spotlights” in 1953, the 1954 Panels 
are summarizations of the contri- 
butions of the panel members to a 
single subject in a basically practical 
manner. 

Presumably the 
tion in this panel about package 
bees is whether or not we should 
buy packages. To arrive at a de- 
cision, estimate the usual loss to be 
expected from any cause which may 
enter the picture from the end of 
the previous season to the begin- 
ning of the coming one. Be frank 
and admit if you have losses from 
starvation or queenlessness, or colo- 
nies that appear in spring with poor 
queens or colonies that have been 
lost through disease or from close 
fall inspection and uniting to 
vent the wintering of 
individual colonies. 


first considera- 


pre- 
undesirable 


This, plus any increase that you 
may wish to make, will give you 
a base from which to figure. If it 
is possible for you to make a cer- 
tain number of divisions or shake 
out a certain number of packages 
from your own outfit, that will mini- 
mize the number of packages you 
buy. A ten to twenty per cent ‘“home- 
made” replacement is about the 
average expectancy. By substracting 
this from the total you need, the 
actual number of packages which 
you must buy can easily be deter- 
mined. 

In some 


areas, with relatively 


short seasons, it is often impractical 


to make increase from overwintered 
colonies. Some commercial beekeep- 
ers in large producing areas may 
take colonies to the South, to Texas 
or California, under permit, in win- 
ter and even in early spring, to 
make enough increase to replace 
normal losses and bring their bees 
back so that they can be installed 
and expanded into colonies in time 
for the honeyflow. However, this 
practice in many sections of the 
country is perhaps not advisable. 

The second consideration will like- 
ly be how to secure the packages? 
What sort of a package to get? 
Where to get it? How to have it 
reach you with the least loss? 

A two-pound package of bees for 
most users seems to be as satisfac- 
tory from the standpoint of hand- 
ling and production as a larger pack- 
age. Some believe that a three-pound 
package is better than a two-pound 
package but from the standpoint 
of cost and production and handling 
in most places, the two-pound pack- 
age is large enough. 

There is a big variation in the 
growth of packages and the crop 
obtained, according to the value of 
the queens and the age of bees that 
accompany the package. A package 
with young bees sustains its popu- 
lation longer than the 
are older. Obviously variation 
in the behavior of queens will be 
noticeable’ according to the skill 
which has been used by the breeder 
in producing his stock and in select- 
ing for satisfactory brood develop- 
ment and laying ability of the 
queens. Experience in buying 
should 
tablish the most satisfactory sources 
from which to get the packages. 


when bees 


the 


from 


various breeders easily es- 


Firm orders should be placed with 


the breeder well in advance and 





Henry A. Schaefer 
A 1200 
Wisconsin 
American 
severely 


colony beekeeper at Osseo, 
(currently President of the 
Beekeeping Federation) He 
reduces each fall 
the best, replacing in spring 


wintering 


John F. Long 


As Chief Apiary Inspector of Wiscon 
sin, at Madison, John has run into mors 
variations and disease complexes than 
most of us. His bouts with Nosema 
have been especially tough 
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Packages come in straps of three usual- 
ly. Strap laths are removed in the yard 
and packages distributed by the hives. 


Shake wet bees to cage bottom. Bees 
should be thoroughly wet to reduce any 
flight to a minimum for some time. 


there is no necessity for changing 
the order to suit variations in spring 
weather. The shipper should be sure 
to notify the buyer of the exact ship- 
ping date and the packages should 
be accompanied by a certificate of 
inspection which shows the date of 
the last inspection before shipment 
to safeguard against disease. 

Packages may be installed almost 
any time after spring has arrived. 
The period of time necessary for the 
package to develop into a full colony 
will vary but it is best to allow at 
least eight to twelve weeks for full 
development. 

If there are any losses in ship- 
ment, they should be reported at 
once on receipt of the packages and 
not delayed until a later date when 
evidence cannot be given for the 
losses sustained. Express companies 
are glad to sign bad order or loss 
statement on arrival and they will 
not do so later. Also there is al- 
ways the suspicion on the part of 
the breeder that the buyer has in 
some way misrepresented when re- 
ports are made after too much time 
has elapsed from the date of receipt. 

One of the difficulties with pack- 
age bees is the unevenness of build- 
up in different seasons. Some years 
they build up well. Some years they 
build up slowly. Cool nights tend to 
chill brood or restrict brood rearing. 
In colder locations, and this is par- 
ticularly true in Colorado, according 
to Moffett, beekeepers may hive 
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Peed pails (feed, half sugar-half water) 
are set by the packages and hive entrance 
plugged lighily with green grass. 


Take off the closing block over filler hole 
on cage top. Package feed can is right 
under the block. 


their packages as nuclei on strong 
colonies, separated by a double 
screen. The top unit should have a 
back entrance to prevent bees from 
the two parts intermixing. 

Surplus queens should be ordered 
with the shipment so if any of the 
queens sent with the package prove 
to be poor, they can be quickly re- 
placed. It is important to make sure 
as the packages develop, that queens 
are satisfactory. 
introduction 
queens for no 


Loss of queens in 
supersedure of 
apparent reason 
perhaps two of the main 
with package bees. 


and 
are 
problems 


Surplus queens may be stored over 
double excluders in a _ shal- 
low super with the screens of the 
queen cages turned down toward the 
excluder and they will this 
way for a period of Losses 
or failure of readily be 
corrected if the queens arrive about 
a week after packages are installed 
According to Dr. Farrar, experience 
shows that from ten to twenty per 
cent additional queens should either 
be established in top reservoirs as 
indicated or in nuclei. A two-pound 
package with three queens will pro- 
vide three nuclei by distributing the 
bees equally the 
Then these nuclei can be 
replacement. 


queen 


store 
weeks. 


queens can 


between queens. 


used for 


Probably a good statement of es- 
sentials for package colony develop- 
ment are productive queens, a nor- 
mal population of 


young healthy 


Use a half set of combs (or a full set if 
you prefer). Separate combs as shown. 
Spray caged bees with water. 


Pry out the feed can and lay cover block 
back on loosely. Feed left in can may be 
set over bees after hiving. 


abundant 
and honey, 


bees, an supply of pollen 
good combs in quantity, 
from and eight to 
twelve weeks for the colony to reach 


full productive strength. 


freedom disease 


Two-pound 
satisfactory 
be hived on 


packages 
when the 
combs of 


are 
bees 


quite 
are to 
pollen and 
honey; and perhaps the three-pound 
for those who have 

foundation. 
must be fed 
continuously until the foundation is 
drawn 


package is best 
to establish bees on 
Those on foundation 


into combs 

It should 
any 
and 


mentioned that 
have stored 
protected 
against the ravages of the bee moth 
with the use of a moth control 
chemical should be allowed thor- 
oughly to air before being used or 
the fumes will kill the adult bees. 


also be 
that 
have 


combs been 


which been 


Package bees, free from Nosema 
disease which may kill off the adult 
hived on free from 
American foulbrood or European 
foulbrood should not be disturbed 
by any However, 
the presence of Nosema in the adult 
overwintered 

the 
often 


bees, combs 


disease problems. 


bees of colonies, even 


in some of package 
the 
population loss in 
hived in the North hived on 
combs which are thought to be free 
often later dis- 
ease so the combs actually did har- 


shipping 
regions, is cause of ex 
cessive packages 
3ees 
show 


from disease 


bor the organisms of either Ameri- 
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Lift cover block and take out queen 
cage. Shake cage as you do to dislodge 
bees. Bees cling to cage (see next pic- 
ture). 


Shake in quite a lot of bees at once to 
be with the queen as she comes out. Leave 
balance of bees in the cage with hole open. 


can or European foulbrood. 

To overcome this situation, the 
antibiotics has developed. 
This year for the first time fumagil- 
lin (see pages 52 and 55) is being 
offered for both the northern pack- 
age user and the southern package 
producer to overcome Nosema which 
is often the cause of excessive loss 
of adult bees. The use of sulfathia- 
zole in the feed of packages in the 
control of American and the use of 
terramycin dust for the subsequent 
control of European which may de- 
velop in the brood is a recommended 
procedure. 


use of 


When bees are received in good 
condition, the usual practice is to 
hive them as soon as possible. How- 
ever, there is some indication that 
storing them in a cool dark place, 
feeding them two or three times 
with a thin sirup is an advantage 
since the bees become quiet, are 
stimulated to wax production, and 
the queens enlarge and frequently 
begin egg laying in the. small 
amounts of comb that the bees pro- 
duce in the cages. The details of 
installation are given in a series of 
pictures accompanying this panel. 


More packages fail to develop 
properly because of insufficient feed 
than for any other reason. Few ap- 
preciate the amount of food a pack- 
age colony needs to build up its 
population and to maintain its brood 
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Shake bees off the queen cage and slip 
cover block back over hole. Direct intro- 
duction is preferable to allowing bees to 
release queen. 


Set cage in hive on two blocks to raise 
bottom from hive floor. Note grass plug. 
Bees have no flight till plug dries and is 
pushed out. 


rearing temperatures constantly so 
that brood will develop without re- 
cessions. Food consumption, just for 
heat, is heavy in March, April and 
May, much more so than is the heat 
production needed for the colony in 
December, January or February. 

It must be remembered, too, that 
a full colony of bees has more re- 
sources of pollen and honey than is 
usually supplied to the package. The 
package must have at least one 
comb of honey at the time of in- 
stallation if possible and also a 10 
pound pail of feed. Even with this 
amount the package must forage 
from the field to get more. It is 
hard for the package to put many 
bees into the field because the pack- 
age does not have the population to 
carry the load of brood rearing and, 
at the same time, go into the field 
for stores. It is also probable that 
some of the supersedure of queens 
in package colonies is a reflection 
from low food supply. 

Provide as much honey as you 
can and, as feed becomes low, give 
at least 10 pounds of sirup at a time 
to the colony during the build-up 
period to assure a rapid production 
of brood. 

All things considered, probably a 
supply of stored honey is better than 
sirup but the honey is not always 
available. Supplying the honey elim- 
inates robbing and queen trouble 
and interruptions in brood rearing. 


Pry off queen cage end-cover on end 
without candy. Hold thumb over hole. Slip 
cage \ need two side combs and remove 
thumb. 


eu 








The job is done; hive closed; feed inside 
and here bees are working out through 
— plug. Install in cool day or near 

usk. 


Honey, off-grade honey or 
from the capping melter or from 
melting up old combs, can be used 
when diluted about one-third and 
probably is a more satisfactory feed. 
But it should be fortified with sulfa 
to prevent American and by the ap- 
plication of terramycin dust to the 
developing brood to prevent Euro- 
pean. 


honey 


Particular attention should be giv- 
en to the food available to the colo- 
nies in the period between fruit 
bloom and dandelion and between 
dandelion and the main honeyflow 
from clovers because a dearth of 
nectar and pollen for a two-week pe- 
riod may cause a recession in brood 
rearing and affect the colony yield 
later. Actually the developing pack- 
age colony should have more honey 
and pollen than it can use rather 
than less, particularly when there is 
no chance of honey being obtained 
from light flows in the fields. 


When queens are satisfactory, no 
disease present and there is an 
abundance of food (both honey and 
pollen) the expanding colony will 
rapidly reach a point when it has to 
be furnished with more room. 

Usually the package is started on 
a set of combs in one body and al- 
lowed to develop as rapidly as con- 
ditions permit. If a sufficient period 
of time is not available for the de- 

(Turn to page 73) 
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5 nage —_ Harry — aw—Top fight geneticists, who are *~hoto from Ralph Mill , i ? y A 
working to breed new bees, fit for anything, anywhere. Left to smoker contest at a North Carolina meeting. Looks like the 
right. Walter Rothenbuhler, Ames, Iowa; Dr. Harry Laidlaw, gentleman at the right really has a smudge going ahead of 
University of California; Dr. Otto Mackensen, U.S.D.A., Univer- competitors. It's lots of fun. Each contestant provides his own 
sity of Louisiana; G. H. Cale, Jr., Starline breeder for Dadant smoker and his own favorite fuel and uses his own way of 
& Sons; and Dr. Will Roberts, U.S.D.A., University of Wisconsin. lighting up. Often some tyro will badly beat the old timers. 
Contests are the life of the party. 
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Photo from Mark C. Olson, Spokane, Washington.—Looks as . P ¢ : ] Tol W. Hi: 
though a bear had been at work. But some small boys did the i pee , age ~~ 
damage. Either they do not like bees or they wanted to see ‘*!! The Journal issue » of May 31, tells a story of sixth grade 
what would happen. There should be some way to educate kids pupils at Windmill St. School whose project was honey bees. 
that this is an expensive sport and a blow to the beekeeper. If Here Mary Shakel and Roberta Corso finish a mural of a typical 
the boys could have helped restore the damage one lesson would apiary scene. During the project other regular class subjects 
be enough. are grouped around the project. 


(lower left) 


ABJ portrai t George 
Rea, I nets BH Pa., began 
his career as an extension bée- 
keeper in North Carolina, New 
York, Pennsylvania and else- 
where for the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and also 
for State Departments. He has 
probably made a greater impres- 
sion on American beekeeping 
than any other man in a similar 

sition. Now, with his 23rd car, 

ppg a has travelled over 1,500,- 

miles. He became one of 
the folks whom he served. 


(lower right) 


Photo from F. Q. Bunch, Wel 
Minnesota — Snapshot of a bee 
tree, with bees and comb bulg- 
ing out of the tree. This is a 
very unusual picture. It shows a 
huge colony with quite regular, 
almost perfect, new combs. If 
the stores are abundant in the 
tops of the combs it is quite pos- 
sible that such a colony could 
withstand winter, even with 
above normal losses, and do well 
the next season. 
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Fumagillin for Nosema 
Control in Package Bees 


by C. L. Farrar 


Entomology Research Branch, Agricultural Research Service, U.S.D.A.1 


OSEMA disease is the greatest 
N single deterrent to the develop- 

ment of productive colonies 
from package bees. The disease 
causes more conspicuous losses in 
package colonies than in others be- 
cause packages are started with 
small populations and have no young 
bees emerging for a period of 3 
weeks. 

There is no evidence that Nosema 
has become a problem because of 
package bees, but package bees pre- 
sent major problems because of 
Nosema. This protozoan organism is 
world-wide in distribution and re- 
stricts the production of all classes 
of colonies. 


Nosema disease shortens the life 
of bees without producing behavior 
or mortality symptoms easily recog- 
nized under field conditions. Crawl- 
ing bees are symptomatic of Nosema 
infections only during the first few 
days of a heavy honeyflow. Prior 
to a flow more severe infections fre- 
quently occur without the bees show- 
ing abnormal symptoms. The heavily 
infected colonies, however, usually 
have less brood and show a sub- 
normal rate of build-up. 


The author has discussed the ef- 
fects of Nosema in previous papers 
and suggested management practices 
that can be employed to minimize 
Nosema losses by both producers 
and users of package bees. The ef- 
fectiveness of these practices may 
be greatly increased by the use of 
a new antibiotic. 


Experiments with Fumagillin 
for Control of Nosema 

Preliminary tests by Katznelson 
and Jamieson? showed that a new 
amoebicidal antibiotic, fumagillin, 
prevented the development of Nose- 
ma in caged bees. In the fall of 1951, 
shortly after Dr. Jamieson visited 
the laboratory and told of their ex- 
periments with fumagillin, we veri- 
fied their results with a 2-gram 
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sample supplied by the 
Laboratories. 

In February 1952, in cooperation 
with the Abbott Laboratories, tests 
were undertaken to measure the 
therapeutic value of fumagillin, first 
with caged bees and later in the 
season with packages that had been 
inoculated with Nosema. All the re- 
sults justified the conclusion that 
fumagillin might be used effectively 
for the control of Nosema. Fuma- 
gillin has proved to be a good thera- 
peutic agent and nontoxic at the 
required concentration. Treated in- 
oculated bees lived about as long 
as uninoculated controls and much 
longer than those inoculated but not 
treated. Furthermore, the antibiotic 
could be administered by common 
feeding practices employed in bee- 
keeping. 

The economic importance of the 
Nosema problem in the production 
and use of package bees stimulated 
large-scale practical tests based on 
these laboratory results. In_ the 
spring of 1953, 2340 packages were 
made available for fumagillin tests 
by commercial beekeepers—-four in 
Wisconsin, one in Iowa, and two in 
Minnesota. Much of the field work 
was done by Howard E. Cmejla 
and Don F. Peer, research assistants 
at the University of Wisconsin; R. 
J. Walstrom, extension entomologist, 
Iowa State College; and T. A. Goch- 
nauer, research associate (bacteriol- 
ogist for bee diseases), University 
of Minnesota. 

One package producer in Louisiana 
supplied 520 packages purchased by 
the Iowa cooperator for testing three 
treatments in eight combinations. 
Otto Mackensen, E. Oertel, and 
Stephen Taber of the Baton Rouge 
laboratory, and Wm. C. Roberts of 
the Madison laboratory assisted him 
in the preparation of these packages, 
grouping the eight test lots and tak- 
ing the necessary records and sam- 
ples. One producer in Texas and one 
in Alabama added fumagillin to the 


Upjohn’s 


sirup in some of their packages pur- 
chased by the northern cooperators. 

Diagnoses of samples taken from 
the packages at the point of origin 
or on arrival and from the colonies 
3 weeks later were made at Madison, 
except for those samples from 425 
packages tested in Minnesota, which 
were diagnosed by Dr. Gochnauer. 
The author coordinated the project 
and assisted in the field work in all 
three states. John F. Long, C. D. 
Floyd, and F. B. Paddock, state 
apiarists of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and Iowa, respectively, rendered val- 
uable assistance. 

The cooperating beekeepers not 
only purchased the bees and the 
sirup fed but gave generously of 
their time and kept records bene- 
ficial to the success of the project. 
The Abbott Laboratories supplied 
the fumagillin and other special 
items, and assayed the sampled lots 
of sirup to which fumagillin 
added. 

The brief summary of these ex- 
periments is presented here so that 
those producing or purchasing pack- 
age bees may have immediate op- 
portunity for reducing the economic 
losses from Nosema disease. A full 
report of the experimental data will 
be presented later in a technical pub- 
lication. 

Normal food-——-honey and pollen in 
the comb—-was supplied all packages 
by the cooperators. Approximately 
10 pounds of fumagillin sirup was 
fed to half the packages under test. 


was 


1/In cooperation with the University of 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station 
and informal cooperation with the Iowa 
and Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Stations. 

2/Katznelson, H., and Jamieson, C. A., 
1952. Control of Nosema disease of honey 
bees with fumagillin. Science 115 (2977) 
70-71 

3/Supported in part by the University of 
Wisconsin Research Committee from funds 
supplied by the Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search Foundation. 
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A solution of fumagillin in ethyl 
alcohol was added to sugar or honey 
sirup to provide 50 mg. of fumagillin 
per liter. Most of the treated pack- 
ages received 172 mg. of fumagillin; 
there were a few exceptions where 
less sirup was fed. One cooperator 
who fed honey sirup added sulfa- 
thiazole as a preventive against 
American foulbrood. The sulfathia- 
zole did not change the activity of 
fumagillin against Nosema. 

About 30 percent of the untreated 
packages received the same amount 
of sirup without fumagillin. All colo- 
nies were provided adequate reserve 
stores in the comb, and those fed 
sirup showed no effect of stimula- 
tion over those not fed. The sirup 
was supplied from pails or division- 
board feeders. A few colonies failed 
to take the sirup, either because the 
holes in feeder pails were clogged 
or because the cluster located on the 
opposite side of the hive from the 
division-board feeder. 

The results of these tests are 
shown in table 1. The data are based 
on the diagnosis of mass samples of 
15 to 20 bees taken from 1961 pack- 
ages and from their respective colo- 
nies before the emergence of new 
bees 3 weeks later. 

The level of infection in the un- 
treated colonies increased in 3 weeks 
from 27.5 to 72.8 percent but de- 
creased from 23.5 to 17.9 percent in 
those treated. Of the untreated colo- 
nies 51.2 percent were medium to 
heavily infected, compared with only 
2.3 percent among those treated. 
The infection in the treated colo- 
nies may be due to the bees’ failure 
to take the sirup. 

Shipments from 11 


sources sup- 


plied the bees for 39 test 
The packages 
Minnesota 


apiaries 
Iowa and 
received by truck, 
the others by express and parcel 
post. The Iowa packages were di- 
vided into 8 groups of 65, each group 
having been shaken 
in a different apiary. No 
tion is available on the number of 
apiaries supplying the 425 packages 
used in Minnesota. Presumably each 
shipment received in Wisconsin was 
shaken from a different apiary 
Table 2 gives evidence why different 
shipments from the commer- 
cial source vary in their ability to 
develop productive colonies. 

Fifty percent of the queens used 
in the packages tested in Iowa were 
produced in nuclei fed 
sirup. Samples of bees 
from 25 treated and 25 
nuclei when the queens 
moved. No infection was found in 
samples from treated nuclei, but 
there was 87 percent infection from 
the untreated, 43 percent being heav- 
ily infected. It was reported that 
the treated nuclei maintained nor- 
mal queen production, but that many 
of those untreated had to be re- 
stocked with bees. 

The majority of 
lost after the packages were in- 
stalled were not found for diag- 
nosis. Twenty-seven Nosema-infected 
queens were all the 
test yards, infected 
queen came from a treated colony 
and none of the 27 were produced 
in treated nuclei. 

Packages shipped with fumagillin 
added to the sirup showed a slight 
advantage over those shipped with 
untreated sirup. This 
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Table 1.—Incidence of Nosema infection in package colonies treated with 
fumagillin and in untreated colonies. 
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Table 2.—Infection 


in initial samples taken from package shipments. 





Source Lot 1 : Lot 2 : Lot 3 


Per cent of samples showing infection 
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ment of 3 to 5 days during shipment 
was inadequate when the package 
colonies were not fed fumagillin af- 
ter arrival. All laboratory tests in- 
dicate that feeding of 
fumagillin is necessary for Nosema 
control. Sufficient treated sirup is 
needed to supply the colony’s prin- 
cipal food requirements for at least 
3 weeks, or until there is a 
emergence of young bees. 
Production 


prolonged 


rapid 


gains resulting from 
treatment are not easily determined 
in commercial apiaries. Most of the 
cooperators followed the acceptable 
beekeeping practice of rebuilding in- 
ferior colonies by adding brood and 
bees from stronger colonies. Accord- 
ing to one cooperator, “there was un- 
deniable evidence that the yards in- 
cluded in the experiment were far 
ahead in honey production per colony 
over those not included. I would say 
that the of those 13 yards 
against the average of the other 35 
was better by 25 to 30 percent.” 
half the colonies in the 
experimental yards were fed fuma- 
gillin, the advantage indicated may 
be considered conservative. All 48 
yards had 40 colonies established 
with packages from the same source. 

Three cooperators submitted pro- 
duction statements indi- 
cating an average of approximately 
30 pounds in favor of the treated 
colonies. One cooperator reported no 
difference, except in one yard where 
the initial infection was the heaviest 
of all test lots. He thought that the 
treated colonies in this yard might 
have shown 25 to 30 percent greater 
production during the clover flow. 
One cooperator reported that the 
untreated colonies produced more 
than the treated, but explained that 
drifting in the yard where the colo- 
nies were established, 
honeyflows at 


average 


Since only 


records or 


differences in 
locations to which 
the colonies were moved, and Euro- 
pean foulbrood made it 
impossible to safe 
clusion. 


infections 
draw any con- 
All cooperators but one were im- 
pressed by the difference in initial 
build-up between the treated and un- 
treated colonies, and they thought 
fewer queens were lost in the treated 
ones. These impressions furnished 
by the cooperators appear significant 
because they agree so well with the 
diagnostic data. 
Recommendations for the 
Use of Fumagillin 
The most effective point of attack 
on Nosema with fumagillin seems to 
be the colonies from which pack- 
age bees are shaken. 
(Turn to page 60) 





“A Little Child 
Shall Lead Them” 


by Edward A. Wolfe 


going todeliver asermon. But, 

the Nebraska Honeys would 
like to point out that as these words 
apply to other phases of our lives, 
so do they apply with equal force to 
the future of our own industry. 

It is a peculiar thing that we of 
the beekeeping industry are so posi- 
tive about the value of honey as a 
food for children; we use the fanciest 
of superlatives in our editorials (di- 
rected largely to the beekeepers); we 
feature Bobby or Betty with a jar 
of honey and a slice of bread in 
much of our advertising—but we 
blithely ignore the fact that Mother 
does the shopping. It probably is 
true enough that many if not most 
children like honey, but it is equally 
true that they like a host of things. 
For example, it is no particular com- 
pliment to us that the average fam- 
ily spends more for bubble gum 
than they do for honey even though 
few would care to argue the merits 
of the two products. 

Say what you will, the bare fact 
remains that advertising is aimed 
primarily at what people want—not 
at what they need or should have. 
Little is said about the fundamental 
parts of a new automobile; the gad- 
gets do the selling job. We have yet 
to see an ad which claims that cig- 
arettes make you feel better. Old 
Crow and Four Roses claim little 
more than their having been aged in 
wood. Yet, these and many other 
products are presented to the buying 
public in such a way as to make 
them a necessity to our way of life, 
and most successfully so. 


Nis don’t get excited—-we aren’t 


Unfortunately, most of our efforts 
to present honey to the consuming 
public have been pathetically weak. 
This is particularly unfortunate 
since some packers and individuals 
have made a genuine effort to pre- 
sent honey favorably, but these few 
are in a decided minority. 


* 
NEBRASKA HONEY QUEENS 


At top, Penny Wyman, Shelton 
Below, Marilyn Baynes, Hershey 


In spite of the efforts of these 
few; in spite of the efforts of indus- 
try organizations; the truth remains 
that capita consumption has re- 
mained at approximately the same 
level for the past quarter century. 
Perhaps credit should be given to 
these efforts for keeping the level 
of consumption from sinking to an 
even lower figure. 

During the past decades we have 
heard and read much about the 
value of advertising. Some are so 
firmly convinced of the magic of the 
word that they believe one high- 
powered ad in a nationally known 
magazine would solve our marketing 
problems. Others are hopeful that 
free government promotion is an 
easy and cheap way out. Others are 
just waiting to see what “they” are 
going to do about things. There is 
no particular objection to advertis- 
ing at high levels—it doubtless has 
value. But, such promotion can 
never be completely successful as 
long as we, at the ground level, do 
nothing—-and don’t pretend that 
sending an occasional check to an 
industry organization relieves you 
of further responsibility. We could 
put on a wonderful promotional pro- 
gram at high levels—for consider- 
able sums of money which we 
haven’t. We can put on a wonderful 
promotional program at low levels 
for modest sums—which we have. 

Many of us have quite 
eloquent in describing our economic 
conditions, but actually, our paucity 
lies in concerted action rather than 
greenbacks. Just for the fun of it, 
count your own virtues. Do you 
make a real effort to present honey 
in your own locality? Do you dis- 
play honey at city, county, or state 
exhibitions? Do you make an honest 
effort to improve the market for 
honey in your immediate area? Do 
you consistently support state and 
national industry organizations? It 
would seem that everyone could an- 
swer “Yes” to all four questions and 
yet the truth is that if you can 
answer in the affirmative to more 
than one of them, you are an excep- 
tion. 


become 
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There are probably countless 
market improvements that could be 
effectively made at very little cost. 
A program of trial and elimination 
could develop types of home level 
promotion that would ease and per- 
haps even solve our marketing prob- 
lems. The Nebraska Honeys don’t 
pretend that they have the answer, 
but we think it is a real possibility. 
They don’t pretend the idea is new, 
but it is new to us. It involves a 
little cash; a little planning; and a 
little cooperation. Cooperation in 
this case is between the honey pro- 
ducers; leaders of 4-H groups; the 
Nebraska Honeys; and the Nebraska 
Honey Producers Association. The 
plan is simple—and workable. 

Progressive beekeepers in the var- 
ious counties sponsor a baking con- 
test for 4-H girls who use uniform 
recipes specifying honey as one of 
the ingredients. County home agents 
distribute rules, recipes, and honey 
to the interested girls. The Nebraska 
Honeys promote the contests, select 
the recipes to be used, and assist in 
all ways possible, and the state as- 
sociation furnishes moral and some- 
times financial support. The bake 
products of these girls are exhibited 
at county fairs; judging is conducted 
on a point basis; and the over-all 
winner is declared the Honey Queen 
who will receive her crown and 
special cash award during the 4-H 
festivities of the fair. 

Are the girls interested in this 
type of work? Over 30 girls entered 
the contest in one small fair; there 
were 76 exhibits in another. It is 
interesting to note that in one case 
a 12-year-old boy entered an exhibit, 
won a blue ribbon, and demanded 
that he be crowned the Honey King. 
Why are these girls interested? The 
special cash award of course inter- 
ests some; the possibility of being 
Honey Queen attracts others; but 
the majority expressed the thought 
that this work was something differ- 
ent—-something new. 

The effort would be worth-while if 
it ended there-—but it doesn’t. These 
contests have many significant as- 
pects. First, let’s consider the girls. 
They are learning things about 
honey that they never knew existed 

they are finding excellent recipes 
some of which will find their way 
to their permanent files a few years 
hence when these girls have charge 
of their own homes and families. 
Because of these contests, honey has 
found its way to many homes where 
it has seldom been used before. How 
do we know? Many mothers ex- 
pressed surprise when they learned 
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that honey could be used in so many forcibly to recognize that if such 
ways—used in ways so simple and excellent products can be turned out 
satisfactory that their own daugh- by girls, the methods must be within 
ters turned out products of superb’ the reach of all of them. Further 
quality. Further, this discovery was favorable publicity is realized on 4-H 
passed on to relatives and neighbors night when all of the winners and 
A gratifying number of mothers told exhibitors are brought before the 
us they are now using honey regu- grandstand where more thousands 
larly where they seldom used it be are watching and listening. A spe- 
fore. Are the girls interested in con- cial ceremony is arranged on the 
tinuing this work? Talk to them _ stage where the efforts of these girls 
for your answer. Better yet, talk to are briefly explained and the Honey 
the girls who didn’t enter in the Queen is crowned. Publicity? The 
work this year, or didn’t know about newspapers love it—watch the flash 
it. The answer is a most definite bulbs winking in the dark. The local 
“Yes!” Inquiries are already coming radio stations are eager for such 
to the officers of the Nebraska materials and interviews. Your 4-H 
Honeys for assistance in setting up leaders are only too happy to extend 
contests in other counties next year the effort to other areas. All this 
There is talk about making the con- for a little time, a little work, a little 
tests statewide with the county planning, and a little money--money 
Honey Queens competing at the that wouldn’t buy an ad in your 
State Fair for the honor of being local paper for a week 
the state Honey Queen. There are Consider if you will what could be 
some who suggest the ambitious plan accomplished if a similar program 
of having these county winners com- were carried on in each county na- 
pete at a public baking exhibition tion-wide and when you have been 
Is the resulting publicity favorable startled into realizing how much 
for the sale of honey? Ask your’ good we could do for ourselves, con- 
neighborhood grocers following such _ sider this; only those of the beekeep- 
events. Publicity—favorable publici- ing industry can do it. No one else 
ty-——-comes by the superful. It starts can or will do it 
in the early summer when these girls As was said before, this is not 
first start using honey—it starts at necessarily the only road to im- 
the home level-—in the kitchens of proved markets—-there may be doz- 
their homes and their friends. It ens of them But, we know from 
carries on at a broader level at the experience that it is workable, it is 
county fairs where thousands of practical, and it yields most gratify- 
people see not only honey but the ing _ results. These teen-age girls 
things that can be made with it may easily be of far more value to 
These baked exhibits hit the observ- us than all of the flaming ads com- 
er with special significance. In most bined 
exhibits of baked foods, those seeing Yes, a little child can lead them 
the display consider the exhibitors to lead others to know the things that 
be something of specialists and the we have known for centuries—lead 
products beyond the grasp of the honey to that market that has al- 
average housewife. In the case of ways been and will always be just 
the honey products displayed by the next door 
girls, the housewives are brought Nebraska 


SUE 
FUMIDIL-B FOR NOSEMA 


Fumidil-B is the Abbott Laboratories trade name for its antibiotic prod- 
uct, fumagillin, for the treatment of Nosema disease in honey bees. It will be 
supplied in packages containing sufficient activity to treat 50 gallons of sirup 
at the level of 50 mg. per liter active fumagillin. 


PEE 


Technically, the product is purified Bicyclohexyl ammonium fumagillin 
with added stabilizers. It is readily soluble in water and is best added to 
the hot water previous to the addition of the sugar. 


Peeding of FPumidil-B medicated sirup is recommended for four weeks 
before shaking package bees and for continuous feeding of queen-mating 
nuclei. Subsequent feeding of one gallon of sirup per package colony upon 
installation should provide about three weeks additional treatment to assure 
maximum protection. 


Commercial beekeepers have reported that an increase of between 25 and 
30% in honey production was obtained from colonies built up from packages 
treated with Pumidil-B. The product is currently being made available for 
the breeder in the production of packages. This spring beekeepers purchasing 
a few packages may obtain Fumidil-B in aluminum foil packets, each suitable 
for the treatment of one gallon of sirup. 
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Sterling Johnson, Wyoming 


What can be done to control the 
sweet clover weevil? 

From all appearances the popula- 
tion of sweet clover weevil rises and 
falls in relation to the amount of 
available sweet clover. Sweet clov- 
er has made a comeback in the Red 
River Valley in North Dakota and 
Minnesota, but the sweet clover wee- 
vil is again increasing and has as- 
sumed threatening populations. For 
the past several years biological 
control through the use of »ara- 
sites imported from France, the or- 
iginal home of the sweet clover wee- 
vil has been attempted. Some in- 
secticides have given fair control 
when applied early in the spring. 
For this information it would be 
best to consult your local county 
agent as to type of insecticide and 
time of application. If better con- 
trol methods are found they will 
likely be published as all beemen in 
the northwestern states are facing 
the same problem. 





Miss Edwina Miller, Houston, Tex. 


My father is allergic to bee stings. 
Should he work with bees and try 
to take stings? 

If it absolutely necessary that he 
work with bees then he should at- 
tend to having himself immunized. 
This should be done by a doctor by 
administering very small doses of 
bee venom and increasing them 
gradually over a period of time. It 
has been my experience with many 
cases of bee sting allergy, that once 
allergic you remain allergic and it 
becomes worse with continued ex- 
posure. Therefore, my advice to al- 
lergic people is to stay away from 
bees. We never worry about swell- 
ing. Normally, this will become less 
with each sting. When severe swell- 
ing occurs in treating arthritic pa- 
tients, we never give more than one 
sting per treatment until swelling 
subsides. The treatment area may 
turn black and blue but it clears 
up and the swelling is overcome by 
slow treatment. 

F. E. Guyton, ‘Professor of Zoology 

Alabama: Polytechnic Institute 
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The Polishing 
Performed 
by Bees and the 
Coloration 


of Wax 


(Acknowledgement to Francois 
Huber by Dr. O. Morgenthaler, 
Liebefeldt, translated by P. Zim- 
merman. Reprinted from “Journal 
Suisse d’Apiculture,” Vol. 50, Feb. 
1953.) 


PREVIOUS article of mine, 
A translated by M. P. Zimmer- 

man, discussed the polishing 
performed by bees and questioned 
the curious balancing rhythmical 
movements made by bees as they 
cover with a yellowish varnish the 
wood of the hive or the honeycomb. 

Valet and Mager have mentioned 
two kinds of propolis: one from the 
buds of certain plants and the other 
being produced by a secretion of the 
bees. My article was concerned with 
the latter and tried to show that the 
secretion is associated with the 
movements of polishing. 

Francois Huber was the first to 
write of bees collecting propolis from 
plants, how they carried it in the 
pollen baskets, and how the hive 
bees used it to coat their habitation. 
This propolis plays an important 
role in reinforcing the openings of 
the cells. 


Dr. and Mrs. Morgenthaler are now back 
in Liebefeldt, after visiting their son and 
grandson in New Jersey. They were at 
the Tri-State Meeting in Hamilton last 
August. 


Another substance enters equally 
in play. Experience has shown that 
the material which colors the wax 
yellow does not have any relation to 
the propolis of plants. This must de- 
pend on direct action of the bees 
for it is lacking when one takes care 
to render pieces of comb inacces- 
sible to the bees by a screen. How 
do bees carry this to the combs? 
Let us listen to Francois Huber: 

“We are not yet sure of the man- 
ner in which they give this tint to 
the combs. We have attributed it to 
two different maneuvers; first, the 
bees which appear to be resting upon 
the combs, or upon the glass or 
the wood of the hive, rub the tip 
of their mandibles against the ob- 
ject which they are supposed to var- 
nish, moving their head back and 
forth; their jaws spread apart and 
come together successively, after 
each motion of the head; their front 
legs repeatedly rub with some speed 
the surface upon which they stand; 
the bee which is thus occupied walks 
right and left and continues this 
maneuver for a long time; the wall 
or the surface of the combs, to 
which they apply themselves, ap- 
pears to change color, though we 
have not ascertained positively that 
it was in consequence of this work. 
We have noticed that there is al- 
ways a little yellow substance in 
the cavity of the bees’ teeth; but 
was this a substance which they 
were removing or which they were 
applying upon the wax? It appeared 
probable that it was being deposited, 
though while they rubbed both wood 
and glass in the same way, the glass 
did not secure any color, but the 
wood assumed a very pronounced 
tint. 

“The second process that we wit- 
nessed was performed with the 
trunk; this instrument acted like a 
slim and soft brush; it swept to the 
right and left the surface of the 
glass and appeared to leave upon it 
a few drops of a transparent liquid. 

“At each change of direction, we 
could see a bright and silvery liquid, 
flowing from the middle of the trunk 
and of the two longest palpi which 
surround it; this liquid was dis- 
tributed from the end of the trunk 
upon the parts of cells for which it 
was intended; it was also deposited 
upon the glass, but not so as to 
tarnish it; for the opacity which 
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glass sometimes acquires is not due 
to this cause; this happens only 
when the bees spread upon it parcels 
of wax which have been deposited 
upon its surface. 

“We shall not affirm which of 
these operations is the source of the 
yellowness of wax, but we incline 
to refer it to the first, because we 
often thought the color of certain 
cells altered, after the bees had rub- 
bed them with their teeth and fore- 
legs.” 


What Huber says is identical with 
the polishing or smoothing of mod- 
ern authors or with the dancers of 
Vahan even though he 
mention that a series of 
ecute this movement simultaneous- 
ly. As he followed minutely the ac- 
tion of every bee in the perfection- 
ing of a cell, his attention was not 
on the work of entire groups of bees. 
His results should serve as a 
of departure for a new 
chemical and biological experiences 


does not 
bees ex- 


point 


series of 





Hive Weights 


by Dr. V. G. Milum 


10) with full-drawn combs 
(9-10) complete with bottom 
board (6), inner cover (2), and 
metal cover (7) weighs approxi- 
mately 35 pounds. (The individual 
weights are shown in parentheses.) 
These comb weights are based on 
pollen free combs. A standard shal- 
low extracting super with 10 empty 
full-drawn combs weighs approxi- 
mately 10 pounds. A 10-frame Quin- 
by depth body (12) with 10 full- 
drawn combs (12) gives a total hive 
weight of 39 pounds. 

A Modified Dadant hive (13) with 
11 full-drawn combs (13), complete 
with bottom board (7.25), inner cov- 
er (2.5) and metal cover (10) weighs 
approximately 46 pounds. An 11- 
frame Modified Dadant extracting 
super with full-drawn combs weighs 
15 pounds. In estimating the amount 
of winter stores in a colony, further 
allowances must be made for stored 


A STANDARD 10-frame hive (9- 
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pollen and the weight of the 
depending upon its strength. 

In 1934, in connection with keep- 
ing of crop 
colonies, a record of individual 
weights of well-filled supers was 
kept. Full standard 10-frame supers 
numbering 22 weighed before ex- 
traction an average of 83.15 pounds, 
varying from 80 to 87 pounds. These 
were selected from a total of 35 
supers, six of which weighed be- 
tween 75 and 79.5 pounds. No rec- 
ord was kept of pollen contained 
in the combs, or of granulated hon- 
ey (the amount was negligible), but 
if we subtract the 18-20 pounds for 
the hive body with 10 full-drawn 
combs and something for the wax 
cappings, there still is left over 60 
pounds of surplus honey for each 
10-frame full super. 


bees 


records of individual 


Correspondingly, 65 Modified Da- 
dant supers weighed before extrac- 
tion an average of 63.68 pounds, 
varying from 60 to 68 pounds. These 
were selected from a total of 97 
supers, 11 others of which varied 
between and 59.5. Subtracting 
15 pounds, the average weight of a 
Modified Dadant super with 11 full- 
drawn combs from 63.68 leaves 48 
pounds of surplus honey per super. 


After reading this, someone may 
say, the use of 9 frames in a 10- 
frame super or 10 frames in a 11- 
frame Modified Dadant super would 
increase the weight of honey per 
super. Did you ever figure out just 
how much more? Assuming that the 
bees would fill all combs to capacity 
and leave only a bee space between 
each pair of combs and between 
the outer combs and the hive walls, 
then the increase in honey stored 
would be that stored in the space 
represented by the width of one bee 
space and the thickness of one mid- 
rib. This would be equal to less than 
half a comb of extracted honey or 
less than 3 pounds for standard 
supers or less than 2% pounds for 
Modified Dadant supers. 





You rtrhed 
for oe... 


Carl Jones, Elkins, W. Va. 


My problem is too much pollen in 
the combs. Is there any way to clean 


it out and still save the combs? 


Too much 
not enough. 


pollen is better than 
The require a lot 
of pollen in the spring when brood 
rearing starts again. I usually leave 
it on and find in the spring that 
they do not have too much. Combs 
of pollen 


bees 


can be soaked and run 
through the honey extractor and the 
pollen removed, but this does not 
always work too well as the combs 
become broken and the pollen may 
not extract well. Pollen traps can 
be used in the entrance of the hive. 
These allow the bees to pass through 
a wire mesh but the pollen is scraped 
off. This pollen 
saved and fed 
later 


can be 
back to 


dried and 


the bees 





W. T. Nickens, Tennessee 


What can be done with honey 


which has granulated in the combs? 


One way that some of the honey 
can be removed from these supers 
is to place the supers of granulated 
honey under the brood chamber. The 
bees will carry the honey up into the 
brood chamber although they are 
sometimes not very prompt about 
Another way to remove it 
would be simply to place the supers 
full of honey outside and allow the 
bees to rob them out. This, of 
course, is a dangerous pro- 
not know just 
what your location is nor what the 
situation is in 


doing so. 


rather 
cedure and we do 
regard to disease in 
your territory It may be against 
the Tennessee foulbrood law to ex- 
pose honey in this manner. You had 
probably best get in touch with your 
bee inspector this is done. 
However, the bees will surely clean 
the honey out if it is exposed and 
there is very little or no honeyflow. 
You might cut the combs out of the 
frames and melt up the honey and 
wax but the honey would be badly 
discolored and this would be a messy 
job. 


before 


oT 














Frank E. McLaughlin, Questions and Answers Editor 


For the Beginner 


February is a good month to get 
equipment in shape for spring. 
March may find you too busy. Best 
get new frames and foundation 
ready well ahead of the time when 
they will be needed. Nail the frames 
up and wire them for the foundation. 
A wiring board, to make the job 
easy, may be bought from your bee 
supply equipment company. The 
side bars of the frames have small 
holes drilled in at regular intervals 
to space out the wire evenly. After 
the wire is run through these holes, 
back and forth, it is pulled taut and 
fastened at the end to the side bar 
with a small brad. 


Foundation may be installed this 
way: Remove the small cleat in the 
top bar of the frame and clean out 
any splinters of wood that remain. 
Install the foundation by placing one 
edge of the sheet snugly in the 
groove where the cleat was. If you 
use ready-wired foundation be sure 
that the small hooks at the top edge 
of each sheet are fitted behind the 
cleat (not under its edge) when you 
nail the cleat in. Use small nails 
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when you nail back the cleat. Now 
the foundation is firmly fastened at 
the top of the frame. 


To hold the sheet of foundation to 
the frame wires you can use a hand 
embedder (a small toothed wheel 
with a handle) or you can use an 
electric embedder. Both can be ob- 
tained from your supply house. The 
foundation needs to be fastened se- 
curely to the wires or when many 
bees get on the foundation, they may 
pull and dislodge the sheet. 


Assemble new hives, nailing them 
up carefully and solidly. Then give 
the outside of the hives, and the bot- 
tom of the bottom boards and the 
covers about three coats of good, 
outdoor paint. Do not paint the in- 
side of any bee equipment. Honey 
supers for either comb or extracted 
honey should also be prepared ahead 
of the season. Repair and condition 
equipment on hand that is to be put 
back into. use. Renew bottom 
boards. Now you will feel good 
when the days of bee flight come. 
You are ready. 


ABROAD-- 








Presentation Fund for 
Sir Edmund Hillary 


The Beekeepers’ Presentation Fund 
for Sir Edmund Hillary, in recogni- 
tion of his reaching the summit of 
Mount Everest, will take the form 
of a collection of books on bees and 
beekeeping. A list of the books 
finally selected will be issued later. 
Mr. R. D. Simpson has designed a 
special bookplate for use in the 
books, and a copy of this bookplate 
will be sent to all subscribers whose 
addresses we have. So that  bee- 
keepers from other countries have 
time to send in subscriptions, the 
closing date has been fixed at March 
31, 1954. Subscriptions should be 
sent to the Hon. Subscription Secre- 
tary, Bee Research Association, 10 
Barnett Wood Lane, ASHTEAD, 
Surrey, England. 





A Beekeeping Picture Library 


There are a number of picture li- 
braries, notably Picture Post Library 
in London with five million pictures 
and the Picture Collection at the 
Public Library in New York. We 
have now started a beekeeping pic- 
ture library which will be run jointly 
by the Bee Research Association and 
the National Beekeeping Museum in 
Britain, under the direction of Mrs. 
R. M. Duruz of the National Bee- 
keeping Museum. 

Pictures in the Library, which will 
be Known as the Bee Research Asso- 
ciation Picture Library will be avail- 
able for loan, on payment of a small 
fee, to those interested in study and 
research, for educational exhibits, 
for instructors who need lecture il- 
lustrations, for those organizing 
honey shows in Britain, and for pub- 
lication use. Each picture will bear 
the name of the person to whom the 
copyright belongs so that it should 
be possible to apply for permission 
to reproduce those selected. 

We appeal for photographs and 
other pictures, particularly of the 
history of beekeeping, beekeeping in 
different countries, of persons who 
have contributed to the science and 
craft of beekeeping, of bee anatomy, 
bee behaviour, bee disease and en- 
emies, other bees and allied insects 
and subjects relevant to beekeeping. 

We hope to maintain a fairly high 
standard of photography and we do 
not want photographs smaller than 
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8x10 cm. unless they have some ex- 
ceptional value. 


Pictures should be sent to Mrs. R. 
M. Duruz, B.R.A. Picture Library, 
c/o 55 Newland Park, Hull, York- 
shire, England. Each picture should 
state on the back to whom the copy- 
right belongs, and carry as much in- 
formation as possible about the sub- 
ject of the picture. 


Dr. Eva Crane 





British National Beekeeping 
Museum 


American beekeepers will be inter- 
ested in this venture. We hope to 
create a section to show the history 
of beekeeping in the United States. 
We should like to hear from similiar 
institutions in America with a view 
to exchanging photographs and ma- 
terial. Our Museum is sponsored by 
the Bee Research Association whose 
director is Dr. Eva Crane. 


Dr. Crane is keenly interested in 
preserving historic relics and re- 
creating the story of the past. The 
Museum is housed in the Museum of 
English Rural Life (University of 
Reading) in southern England where 
our visitors will find a surprising 
amount of material, including rustic 
apiaries typical of those seen in dif- 
ferent parts of the British Isles, 
skeps, and other items of beekeeping 
before the discovery of the movable 
frame hive in 1851. 


Also later developments, photo- 
graphs of ancient civilization show- 
ing that beekeeping and the products 
of the honeybee were known to the 
Maya, Greeks, Cretans, Egyptians 
and Romans, old printed books with 
engravings, development of such 
tools as smokers, feeders, queen ex- 
cluders and queen cages. We have 
the beginnings of a natural history 
collection (types of bees, honey, 
wax) and a collection of items from 
famous beekeepers. We plan 
to show newest equipment. 


R. B. Willson, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, New York is arrang- 
ing for the shipment of any gifts to 
the Museum from America. The 
address of the Museum is: National 
Beekeeping Museum, c/o Museum of 
English Rural Life, 7 Shinfield Road, 
Reading, Berks. 


also 


Mrs. R. M. Duruz 
55 Newland Park 
Hull, ENGLAND 
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Honey Popular with 
Marathoners* 


At the 1952 Olympic 
Helsinki, Finland, a survey was 
made of all athletes taking part in 
the classic endurance competition of 
them all—the famed Marathon run. 
This survey centered on diet habits 
of the athletes training for the race 
and included information on what 
they ate the morning of the race 
and also what supplementation they 
took during the race. More than 70 
per cent of these athletes said they 
used honey during their regular 
training and more than 40 per cent 
used an energy mixture during the 
race (26 miles, 385 yards) which 
contained honey. This is still an- 
other indication that with the people 
who most fuel of the 
highest possible standard, honey is 
the number favorite. 

*The above appeared in “Product 
Research Reports,” by Lou Allan, 
Sports College Guide No. 
8, 1953. 


Games in 


need energy 


one 


tesearch 





Australia 


Honey production in Australia has 
reached record heights export 
sales have dropped. To assist the 
industry to build up its market, the 
Commonwealth 
made available 10,000 pounds for 
publicity purposes in the United 
Kingdom and the industry will make 
a similar amount 


but 


Government has 


available 

A large and increasing number of 
migratory beekeepers, coupled with 
the fact that considerable honey is 
sold to local and consumers, 
makes the collection of accurate 
figures difficult, but from 1934 to 
1939 the average production of honey 
was 17,800,000 pounds, exports aver- 
aging 1,000,000. During 1951 pro- 
duction was 53,200,000 pounds with 
exports totaling 32,100,000 pounds. 

There are only two markets of 
importance, the domestic market 
and the market in the United King- 
dom. Pre-war average consumption 
per person in Australia 
pounds but this is now down to 2.2 
pounds. United Kingdom consump- 
tion is up 2.7 per head, a 
some .2 pounds since pre-war days. 

Domestic production in the United 
Kingdom 
12,500,000 pounds so imports of 
honey to there have risen steeply. 
The share of Australian producers in 
this market has shown a tremendous 
increase, supplying more than 90 
per cent of the total imports. 


stores 


rise of 


now appears to be about 


was 21° 


The Quarterly Review of 
tural Economics assumes 
United Kingdom demand will be- 
come stabilized at .6 pounds per 
head, necessitating an annual import 
of 17,500,000 pounds. 

William Beecham 
Perth, Western Australia 


Notice 


Sir Edmund P. Hillary 


Agricul- 
that the 





There is a very excellent chance of 
Sir Edmund Hillary, the New Zea- 
land Beekeeper who climbed Mount 
Everest, attending The Cook Du- 
Page Beekeepers Association annual 
meeting and banquet in 
February 20, 1954 

A. 2 


Chicago, 


Smith, Secretary 





Market Bulletin Board 


During the State Convention in 
Springfield, Illinois, L. P. Baker, In- 
spector from Glencoe, made the sug- 
gestion that association meet- 
ings should large bulletin 
board on one side saying “I want to 
3uy”’ and on the other side “I Want 
to Sell.” As beekeepers register, the 
information may the 
clerk in charge of registration. 

In other words this makes a trad- 
ing post along with the meeting. 

It is to be the Chicago 
meeting of the Cook-DuPage Asso- 
ciation in February. Maybe this will 
pep up attendance at the 
bee meetings 


bee 


have a 


be given to 


used in 


some of 





Cotton Acreage Down in 1954 


The 
cotton for 


amount of land allotted to 
1954 by the Department 
of Agriculture in our nation’s Capi- 
tol is due to be reduced by 7 
lion acres, or 33 per cent. This 
indicate probability of this 
same retired land to be planted, in 
part at least, into legumes like Hu- 
bam, vetch, lespedezas and the clo- 
vers. 


mil- 


would 


These allotments are regulated by 
acreages planted by the 
states in 1947-48 and 1951-52. 
Secretary 


various 

While 
recommend 
increase in allotments, legis- 
action would be necessary to 
change the present percentages. Of 
course farmers have the op- 
portunity to reject such allotments 
by majority vote, but this would 
mean abandonment of price 
support, so such action would seem 
unlikely. 


Benson may 


some 
lative 


cotton 


also 
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Farrar—Nosema— 
(Continued from page 53) 


For the production of Nosema-free 
package bees, each colony should be 
fed the equivalent of at least two 
10-pound pails (7 quarts) of fumagil- 
lin sirup during the 4 weeks prior 
to the shaking period. The treated 
sirup should be divided into two or 
three equal lots to provide a more 
continuous supply. A heavy sirup 
(2:1) is better than thin sirup. 

Fumagillin should be included in 
all the sirup fed to queen-mating 
nuclei. Not only will the young 
queens receive protection before ship- 
ment, but the small populations of 
nuclei will receive protection against 
abnormal mortality. This treatment 
should materially reduce the amount 
of labor and extra bees needed to 
keep the queen nuclei in full pro- 
duction. 

Beekeepers 


who use _ packages 


should feed fumagillin sirup when 
the colonies are established. The 
equivalent of a 10-pound pail of 
sirup is recommended. Several years 
of experience in the use of fumagillin 
may be needed before producers 
can guarantee Nosema-free package 
bees. 

A new salt of fumagillin has re- 
cently been tested which is approxi- 
mately twenty times more soluble 
than the fumagillin used in the 
earlier tests. It has the same anti- 
biotic activity as the other fuma- 
gillin, is nontoxic at the concentra- 
tion required for Nosema control, 
and has adequate stability in sugar 
sirup. It appears to have even great- 
er stability in dry form than the 
previous fumagillin. This more sol- 
uble fumagillin has a distinct ad- 
vantage for commercial use. 

The dosage used in these tests, 50 
mg. of active fumagillin per liter, 


equals 189.3 mg. per gallon of 172 
mg. in a 10-pound pail of sirup 
(about 3.5 quarts). Actually, bee- 
keepers who use fumagillin will not 
need to make these precise measure- 
ments. It is expected that this new 
salt may be available in tablet form 
for the producer who operates a few 
colonies, and in packets of powder 
suitable for mixing with 50- or 100- 
gallon lots of sirup for commercial 
users. Thus, the beekeeper would 
simply mix the contents of a pack- 
age into the prescribed amount of 
sirup. 


Sound management practices must 
not be neglected when therapeutic 
agents are used in direct attack on 
the disease-causing organism. Pack- 
age colonies must have productive 
queens, adequate reserves of pollen 
and honey, and good combs provid- 
ing ample space that is properly or- 
ganized. 





Current Reading 





Conducted by 


M. G. Dadant 


Two Kansas Bulletins .. . 


“Bee Culture in Kansas” by Dr. 
R. L. Parker appears as Bulletin 
357 of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Manhattan. An 84-page 
bulletin, well illustrated, it shows 
the usual good work of Dr. Parker. 
He discusses many angles of bee- 
keeping from beginning with bees, 
to equipment, installation, manage- 
ment, and the harvest. Care and 
protection of honey, queen rearing, 
pollination, nectar and pollen plants, 
races of bees, diseases, treatment 
and sprays are also discussed. A 
very fine addition to bee literature. 

Technical Bulletin 74 of the same 
station treats “Relation of Weather 
Factors to Nectarflow in Honey 
Production” and has as its authors 
R. L. Parker and Joseph O. Moffett, 
who is assistant entomologist of 
Colorado Experiment Station but 
was doing work in Kansas in con- 
nection with his Master of Science 
degree. 


Records used comprise data since 
1918 of from 3 to 8 colonies kept 
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on scales. Poorest years were an 
average of 4 pounds per colony in 
1936 and 10 pounds in 1934. Best 
were 210 pounds in 1946 and 215 
pounds in 1943. 

Only weather factor significantly 
affecting July honeyflow was De- 
cember-February precipitation. April 
temperatures and June precipitation 
correlated with June _  honeyflow. 
Maximum daily temperatures of 90 
to 94 were best for June and July 
flow; for August 85 to 89 degrees. 
In the best years, June rainfall 
averaged 7.47. A warm April and 
cool May and June were related to 
the better years. 

It would be interesting if the 
studies could be prolonged with the 
idea also of finding the significance 
of soil content to nectar secretion. 





Honey in Cooking .. . 


Two leaflets on the uses of honey 
for cooking have recently come into 
this office. The first is “Honey 
Some Ways to Use It” issued by the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and 


Home Economics, U. S. D. A., Home 
and Garden Bulletin No. 37. It is 
an attractive little folder describing 
honey, honey grades, how to keep 
and serve honey raw, and how to 
cook with it. Recipes are given for 
bread, cakes, cookies, desserts, can- 
dy, pastries, punch, salad dressings, 
sandwich fillings and sauces. 


The other leaflet is “Honey Rec- 
ipes’” Mimeo HE-171 of Purdue Uni- 
versity Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice at Lafayette, Indiana. Besides 
directions on how to use honey, 
recipes are given for breads, cookies, 
desserts, drinks, icings and fillings. 
Acknowledgement is made to Ruth 
Jordan of the Department of Home 
Economics. 


Both leaflets would make a good 
addition to the files of a good honey 
cook. The first is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. at a price of 10c. The 
second may be obtained from the 
Agricultural Extension Service, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
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rovernor Clement proclaims Honey 
Week in Tennessee. Here we have 
Governor Clement, with the Proc- 
lamation, being handed a jar of 
honey by State Apiarist Leslie H. 
Little, who was Regional Chairman 
of the southeastern area for the Na- 
tional Promotional Program for 
Honey Week; and, at the right, State 
Chairman Earl Barham. Governor 
Frank G. Clement proclaimed the 


week of October 25 to October 31 as 
Honey Week. Center, Buford Elling- 
ton, Commissioner of Agriculture. 

So the million dollar honey crop 
of Tennessee received official recog- 
nition. Twice in recent years Ten- 
honey has been a million 
dollar crop. In 1947, $1,455,000 and 
in 1951, $1,347,000. Colony high, 
1945, 195,000. 


nessee 





Results of the Drought 

The long period of extremely dry 
weather covering most of Tennessee 
will have a drastic effect on the 
early spring honeyflow. It will be 
necessary to examine colonies early 
in spring around the first of March 
to note their condition and feed 
them to help increase their popula- 
tion, or they will not be up to 
strength for whatever honeyflow 
days there may be. 


A Bee Book for Bee-ginners 

This is the title of a revision of 
the bulletin by Leslie Little of the 
Division of Apiculture of the Ten- 
nessee Department of‘ Agriculture. 
The cover has a beautiful picture of 
a bee on clover taken by H. A. 
Schaefer of Wisconsin. In_ several 
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ways the bulletin is unusual because 
of the ingenuity of its language. 
According to the bulletin there are 
three kinds of bees in the colony, the 
ruler (the queen); Miss Bee (the 
worker); the Shirker (the drone). In 
describing races of bees the caption 
reads ‘bees form several race groups 
with distinguishable national traits.” 
The drone is described as a gentle- 
man of leisure. Then the bulletin 
goes on with many pictures besides 
directions for the beginner or even 
the experienced beekeeper; very good 
advice on all phases of beekeeping. 
It takes the beekeeper through the 
first season and on into the second 
year of beekeeping. Copies of this 
bulletin are available from the Ten- 
nessee Department of Agriculture, 
Nashville 3, Tennessee. 


Grundy Forms Beekeeper Club 


The Grundy County beekeepers 
met at the Cumberland Heights 
Community house in Coalmont, Ten- 
nessee in a meeting addressed by 
Earl Barham, state deputy inspector 
who discussed pollination, races of 
bees and the advantages of a county 
association. Forty-one of Tennes- 
see’s 95 counties have local associa- 
tions at the present time, all of 
whom receive help from the state 
apiarist, L. H. Little, or from his six 
assistants. Dues are usually a dol- 
lar a year, half of which goes to the 
state organization and the balance 
stays in the county for local use. 





The Use of a Double Brood 
Chamber for Sourwood Honey 


by Roy D. Brown, Hartford 


I seriously question the use of a 
double brood chambered hive unless 
(1) you use a queen capable of util- 
izing the extra space (2) you have 
an ample supply of pollen, salt and 
feed and (3) in East Tennessee each 
colony should be given five to ten 
pounds of sugar sirup the last of 
March whether they need it or not. 
If these three jobs are done by the 
first of April and your colonies are 
in double brood chambers and the 
weatherman has decided to let spring 
come, then reverse your brood cham- 
bers; that is, set the top brood 
chamber on the bottom board and 
the bottom brood chamber on top. 
Do this about every three weeks un- 
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til the sourwood flow starts. 

Weather will have a bearing. If 
you have a week of cool weather, 
then extend the time of reversing by 
that much. You will usually have 
to add a couple of supers above an 
excluder on the second hive body 
before the sourwood flow, especially 
if your early spring flows are good. 
The extra space you add and the 
reversing of the brood chambers will 
reduce swarming to a great extent. 

In June, check on your sourwood 
trees and when you see the first 
bloom cup begin to open usually at 
the top of the tree and always at 
the base of the bloom stem, check 
your bees and unite all weak colonies 
with the strong ones or put three or 
four weak ones together. 


Go into the strong colonies and 
find the queen and put her in the 
bottom hive body with all the young 
brood and eggs. Then set on the 
super of honey and on top of this 
set an empty super leaving a *« inch 
entrance between the super of honey 
and the empty super either by sliding 
the empty super back *s inch or 
setting two *, inch wedges under the 
front corners of this super. Now set 
on the remaining hive body of sealed 
and emerging brood. If the flow is 
normal you will have to add 
supers in about ten days or 
weeks. Add them at this 
entrance. Above all keep plenty of 
empty comb on these colonies at all 
times during brood 
honeyflow. 


more 
three 


second 


rearing and the 








The picture is hard to assign to 
either of the gentlemen shown. At 
the left, with the comb and bees, is 
Extension Apiarist W. A. Stephen, 
the mainspring of beekeeping service 
to thousands of North Carolina bee- 
keepers; and at the right Ralph 
Mills, who, with his camera, turns 
out many of the pictures we receive 
from the Carolinas. Ralph Mills is 
with the Visual Education Depart- 
ment of the State College at Raleigh 


and “Steve” is also with the State 
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College at make 


known to 


Raleigh. They 


quite a team. Steve, is 


most Carolina beekeepers and to 


many in neighboring states, while 


Ralph is becoming increasingly fa- 


miliar at short courses and conven- 


tions. Some of his pictures have 


appeared in the American Bee Jour- 
nal (see ‘““‘How to Make a Bee Beard” 
in the December issue. Some of 
them also appeared in “Life” maga- 


zine). 


with an abundance of 
len from Jones County 


valuable 


Combs pol- 
Such combs 
and necessary if 
to build up for the early 
honeyflow. In North 
Carolina, pollen is contin- 
uously from early in January. While 
the seriously cur- 
tailed in from lack of 
pollen, it is much 
surplus in combs as this picture from 
W. A. Stephen 


are very 
colonies are 
some parts olf 
available 
bees are seldom 
brood rearing 
rare to find as 


shows 


Wild Flower Bee Club, High Point 

R. R. Blackburn: of High Point 
sends a clipping from the High Point 
Enterprise, May 25, 1952, about this 
local beekeeping enthusi- 
the features of the 
of this club is a round 
table on timely discussions such as 
swarming, the queen, requeening, 
so forth. Forrest Cates, a staff 
the Enterprise, wrote a 
story about the club activities and 
turned out almost a full page of in- 
formation with pictures for his pa- 
per. Officers are R. R. Blackburn, 
president, Murrell White, secretary, 
and Paul Weaver, treasurer. 


Wane 


A. A. Strout, 


group of 
asts One of 


meetings 


and 


writer for 








Bangor, Maine re- 
ports: I began in 1943 with two 
and by increasing with 
packages and swarms in the fall of 
1946 I had twenty prime colonies. 
What I want to impress on beekeep- 
ers in this successful win- 
tering where winters are severe. 

In 1946, I housed my 
building, dark and properly ventilat- 


colonies 


region is 


bees in a 
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ed, with no protection other than the 
% inch wall of the hives. In the 
spring there were only six colonies 
alive, so weak they hardly did any- 
thing and failed to withstand the fol- 
lowing winter. 

In the spring of 1947 I bought 
seven packages (at present I have 
61 colonies) and now I consider my 
way of wintering successful. I house 
the bees when the weather is cold 
(December 1-20) in a dark building 
so that no light can be seen. I set 
12 hives in a row the whole length 
of the building, two inches from the 
wall, entrances facing out and open. 
I stand up a board and screw it to 
the front of the row of hives, ex- 
tending 2 inches above the top. My 


inner cover has a screened opening 
in the center 1 inch by 3 inches for 
ventilation. 

I then fill the space back of and 
on top of the hives with sawdust and 
set another row of hives on top of 
the first and so on as high as I want 
to go. The hives are warm when I 
remove them and there is no fear of 
spring dwindling. They will stand 
the changeable spring weather. 
When I set them out, I remove all 
packing. 

I think, too, that bees will winter 
equally as well outdoors in this severe 
climate if they are packed on all 
four sides and on top with three 
inches of sawdust, all covered with 
a weatherproof covering. 





Georgia 





Southern Conference—ABBA 

Celebrating the 25th Anniversary 
of the founding of the Southern 
States Beekeeping Conference, this 
organization, together with the 
American Bee Breeders Association, 
met at Atlanta, Georgia on Novem- 
ber 2 and 3. From the point of the 
casual visitor, this was one of the 
finest planned and finest organized 
meetings and programs that has 
been the pleasure of the writer to at- 
tend. In the charge of David Duna- 
van of South Carolina and with two 
excellent presiding officers in Leslie 
Little of Tennessee and Leslie Lewis 
of Florida, the program went off 
like clock work with very excellent 
short talks by a number of par- 
ticipants. 

Particularly of importance were 
the suggestions made by the repre- 
sentatives of both the Owens, Illi- 
nois Glass and Hazel-Atlas Glass 
Company on the necessaries in the 
marketing of honey in glass both as 
to package position on the shelf, 
label, etc. We hope to have these 
articles reproduced in the American 
Bee Journal. 


Clayton L. Farrar of the Bee Cul- 
ture Laboratory at Madison, Wis- 
consin reported on his experiments 
with fumagillin on some 2,000 to 
2,500 cases in cooperation with other 
cooperating beekeepers and _ bee 
breeders. He is of the definite opin- 
ion that when fumagillin is spread 
both through package producing 
colonies in the South and to over- 
wintered colonies in the North, it 
may mean the most complete sub- 
jugation of Nosema disease and he 
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hopes an increase in the honey crop 
of some 30 to 75 pounds per colony 
over the average where Nosema may 
be prevalent and no cures effected. 

It is hoped by the spring season 
to have this material available in 
an easily soluble form so that it 
can be used both by the package 
breeder and the northern operator. 
On first examination it would ap- 
pear the cost per colony would be 
high, running from 25 to 75 cents 
a colony, which cost of course will 
be greatly reduced when the mate- 
rial is produced in volume. We hope 
to have more about this later in our 
columns. 

R. B. Willson reporting on honey 
distribution in marketing mentioned 
that some 5 million pounds of honey 
is used in the New York area in 
the production of honey breads. 

Exports abroad reveal that much 
honey is used on the table but in 
Holland it is used largely for cook- 
ies and cakes, in France for “pain 
d’epice” (gingerbread), in Switzer- 
land for general uses, in Italy most- 
ly in candy making. 


Willson believes that when some- 
thing like normal exchange becomes 
available, our possibilities of export 
even without subsidy will be quite 
excellent for our American honeys. 

C. W. Vest reporting on pollina- 
tion in Virginia, stated that 85 per 
cent of the orchardists used bees 
there and that probably 90 per cent 
of them are Virginia bees hauled 
into the orchards. The charge per 
colony runs from $4.00 to $6.00. 

It was revealed in the course of 
the meeting that Dunavan of South 








Carolina has seven plots of earth 
on test with various honey plants 
in an effort to ascertain the reaction 
of various soils on nectar secretion 
in honey plants. Similar efforts are 
being made in the Georgia Experi- 
ment Station at Tifton. 

All in all, the meeting of some 250 
people was highly satisfactory being 
held at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel 
in the heart of this giant southern 
city. 

Officers for 1954 are A. D. Hiett 
of West Virginia, president; L. M. 
Dewey, Florida, vice president; H. S. 
Foster, secretary; and the meeting 
place for 1954 probably late in No- 
vember or early December was set 
for Orlando, Florida. 

A.B.B.A. selected J. W. Newton 
of Baton Rouge as president, W. W. 
Wicht of Hattiesburg, Miss., as vice 
pres., and J. F. McVay of Jackson, 
Ala., as secretary. 

Georgia State now has Wallace 
Jernigan as president, A. V. Dowling 
of Valdosta as vice-pres., and J. H. 
Girardeau Jr. of Tifton as secretary. 











Presentation to H. J. Rahmlow 
H. J. Rahmlow, at the 75th Annu- 


al Convention, received an award 
for service for his many years of 
sacrifice in the interest of beekeep- 
ing in Wisconsin. A Parker 51 pen 
and magnetic desk set were present- 
ed to him with this sentiment: “This 
trinket is not meant as a payment 
for service but rather that it may 
remind Mr. Rahmlow of what he has 
done for us.” The association looks 
forward to his continued dedication 
to our cause which has been a part 
of his position in the past as cor- 
responding secretary. 
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PARAMS 


Thomas H. Rownes, Cloverdale 
Apiaries, Walla Walla, is shown 
here in a local food center, spending 
time to advantage passing out honey 
samples on honey graham crackers. 
This not only sold honey but it also 





Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Miller, Taco- 
ma, Washington took first prize at 
the Washington Fair for this dis- 
play, $75.00. Good going! 
Honey—Nature’s Perfect Sweet’ner 
This is the title of a mimeo- 
graphed four-page bulletin put out 


February, 1954 


sold honey graham crackers. This 
is a cooperative project between Mr. 
Rownes and the representative of 
the manufacturer, Mr. Wm. R. Rog- 
ers, salesman for National Biscuit 
Company. 


by the Washington 
ing holiday 
honey fruit cake, 
kin pie, stuffed 
salad, salad dressing, apples 
Association use of bulletins like this 
can do a lot of good. 


Association giv 
recipes for the use of 
bars 


fruit pump- 


ham, cranberry 


baked 


Bright Three Banded Italian 
BEES AND QUEENS 
Our Strain of Bee has been tested 
for 50 vears and you cannot go wrong 
with them 
Queens Packages with Queens 
2-lb. 3-lb. 4-Ib. 5-Ib. 
1 to 50 aS a4 wr 4 $6.25 


50 up 4.00 6.00 
"TAYLOR “APIARIES 








Box 249, Luverne, Ala. 
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Build up your Colonies with electric heat. 
The hives in the above Picture Yielded 
640 and 485 Lbs. respectively. If no elec- 
tricity available, there is a Plan for you. 
Think about it now. 


. Write for Information to: 
GEORGE ADELHARDT 


303 Johnson St. Libertyville, Ill. 
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Italian Queens & Packages 


1 to 24 
Nice Large amreng $ .95 


Writ 


24 to 99 
-90 


us for ear jueer 
package 


MITCHELL’S APIARIES 
Box 391 Bunkie, La. 
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and price 





Book Your 


Queen and 


Caucasian 
-ackage 
needs early for the 


the 1954 Season 


HOWARD WEAVER 


Navasota, Texas 











BEE WORLD 
Including 
APICULTURAL ABSTRACTS 


International scientific journal pub- 
lished monthly by the Bee Research 
Association and edited by 
Dr. Eva Crane 
Subscription $3 a yr. 
10c. - Apicultural Ab 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
Agents for U.S.A. and Canada 


Sample copy 
stracts separ 

















be 
@ Wise-Woodmanize with Your Bee Supplies” 
A. G. Woodman Go, sens tor cataios—sso ristines) Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 








YORK’S PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS FOR 1st 


Ree. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 


Quality and Service 


7,500 Your Choice of Two Outstanding Strains 
Colonies Quality Bred Dadant’s Starline 4-Way Hybrids 
Quality Bred Italians 





The Preference of Leading Honey Producers 


Packages with Italian Queens 


Quantity 1-24 25-99 100 up 


2-Ib. 
3-Ib. 
4-Ib. . 


$3.75 
4.75 
5.75 
6.75 


$3.50 
4.50 
5.50 
6.50 


$3.25 
4.25 
5.25 
6.25 








5-Ib. 


Queens 1.15 1.05 


For DADANT STARLINE 4-WAY HYBRIDS add 
For QUEENLESS PACKAGES 


1.25 


Above prices are for/or with. our regular line Italians. 
25ec each additional. For TESTED QUEENS add $1.00 each additional. 
deduct $1.00 per package. 

shipping information available. 
BOOK- 


Shipments are made by express, parcel post, or your truck. Detailed 
Trucks loaded from 7,500 colonies in a minimum of time. Fast service on queens from 7,000 nuclei. 
ING ORDERS NOW for choice shipping dates. 


YORK BEE COMPANY 


Jesup, Georgia, U.S.A. 


(The Universal Apiaries) 











Italian 


live delivery, satisfaction.’ We of- 
and our regular light 


Starline Sunkist 


Young mated queens, full weight packages, health certificate, 
fer two top performing strains: Dadant’s Starline, a proven top performer, 
colored Italians. 

Packages with Italian Queens, F.O.B.: 

Italian Q. 2-Ib. 3-lb. 4-lb. Starline Q. 
$1.20 $3.25 $4.25 $5.25 $1.50 
25-99 1.10 3.00 4.00 5.00 1.40 

100-up 1.00 2.75 3.75 4.75 1.30 


SUNKIST BEE COMPANY 


1-24 Packages with 
Starline queens add 


25c per package. 
Convent, La. 














HA HIRA — New Lewis-Dadant Branch, Hahira, Georgia, serving the Southeast. 
Carloads of Lewis Beeware and Dadant Foundations. 


92 Riverside St., Chillicothe, Ohio; 1010 W. Austin St., Paris, Texas; 
Lewis Dadant Branches — Colonie and Montgomery Sts., Albany (1), New York; Stephenson 
Ave. at 14th St., Lynchburg, Virginia; Rt. 41 South, Hahira, Georgia. 
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LEAHY As Before 
BEE SUPPLIES In 54 


The Honey Bee Improvement Co-op Assn. 
e To uality and Rossman Apiaries have entered contract 
pQ ‘ for the production of Island (Kelleys) Hy- 

brid Queens another year. 
* . r 1 ; 
Moderately Priced Island Hybrid Bees are produced by crossing 
: ; . two inbred lines to produce the virgin. When 
@ Personalized Attention to Each mated to a drone produced from another 
Order two lines the result is an outstanding bee 
possessed of full hybrid vigor. They have 


. been tested both by U.S. and Canadian Bee 
@ Prompt Shipment Culture. 


R 
1954 Catalogue Is Now Read) 1-25 26 or more 


b> . i ’ 2 Ib. bees with Hybrid q. $3.65 each $3.40 each 
Write for Your Free Copy 3 Ib. bees with Hybrid q. 4.65 each 4.40 each 


For regular queens deduct 25c from above prices. 
s “They Produce” 
Leahy Manufacturing Go. ' 


Box 9269 ROSSMAN APIARIES 


teninauiiie. 
Higginsville, Mo P.O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 











STOVER’S SUPERIOR PACKAGE BEES 


FOR 1954 
ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 


Good Bees Good Queens Good Service 


We are prepared to load your truck, ship by Express or Parcel Post, and we 
appreciate your order, large or small. Let us book your order now, no deposit 
required. 


Our Prices 


2-pound 3-pound 4-pound 5-pound 
Lots of- Queens &queen &queen & queen & queen 


1 - 24 $1.15 $3.50 $4.40 $5.30 $6.20 
25 - 99 1.05 3.25 4.10 4.95 5.80 
100-499 95 3.00 3.80 4.60 5.40 


Tested queens $2.00 each 
Queens Postpaid-Airmailed or Clipped at no extra cost. 


For Queenless Package Deduct Price of Queen 
Packages F.O.B. Shipping Point 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


Mayhew, Mississippi 


February, 1954 








ET'S GET TOGETHER 



































Vermont Beekeepers Winter 
Meeting, Barre, February 16 

The annual winter meeting of the 
Vermont Beekeepers Association will 
be held on Feb. 16, 54 at 12:30 P. M., 
at the Country House Restaurant in 
Barre, Vermont. 

Following the luncheon, we will 
have the business meeting. 

The top event of the program will 
be History of Vermont Beekeepers 
Association by Judge H. William 
Scott. Judge Scott was secretary of 
the Association back in 1890 and has 
been active in the association since. 

We will have other interesting 
speakers, as well as moving pictures 
of honey bees. 

Everyone interested in bees is in- 
vited to be with us at this meeting. 

Clyde N. Wood, Sec’y. 





Westchester Co. Beekeepers Assoc. 
New Rochelle, N. Y., Feb. 21 
The Westchester County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will hold its next 
meeting at 2:30 P. M. Sunday, Feb. 
21 at the Odd Fellows Hall, 20 Lock- 
wood Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. All 
persons interested in beekeeping are 
welcome. Refreshments’ will be 
served at the close of the meeting. 
Carlton E. Slater, Publicity 





Cook DuPage Beekeepers Assoc. 
Chicago, Ill, Feb. 20 

The Cook DuPage Beekeepers Asso- 
ciation annual meeting and banquet 
will be held Saturday afternoon and 
evening Feb. 20, 1954 at the Lawson 
Y. M. C. A., Chicago Ave. and State 
St., Chicago, Ill. Afternoon speak- 
ers will be Carl E. Killion, Chief In- 
spector; Prof. V. G. Milum, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Dr. M. H. Haydak, 
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University of Minnesota; Walter 
Barth, Assistant Editor of Glean- 
ings. 

The evening session will be a panel 
discussion by the speakers of ques- 
tions brought in by the beekeepers. 
Colored slides and movies, music 
and entertainment will be enjoyed. 

Dinner will be served at 6:30 p. m. 
at $3.00 per plate. Make reservation 
early to A. J. Smith, 5835 W. 127th 
St., Worth, Ill. Phone Fulton 5-0153. 

A. J. Smith, Sec’y. 





Connecticut Beekeepers Assoc. 
New Haven, Feb. 20 

The winter meeting of the Connec- 
ticut Beekeepers Association will be 
held on February 20, 1954, the third 
Saturday of the month, at the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Haven, Conn. The 
program will be a Panel Discussion 


on Beekeeping. Come and bring your 
questions to the panel. The Connec- 
ticut Association will furnish coffee 
and there will be a pot luck lunch. 
The Association cordially invites all 
beekeepers and their friends to at- 
tend. Others who may be interested 
in bee culture are welcome. 
Philemon J. Hewitt, 
Chairman of Publicity 





Middlesex Co. Beekeepers Assoc. 
Waltham, Mass., Feb. 27 

Middlesex County Beekeepers As- 
sociation (Mass.) will hold their next 
regular meeting at the State of 
Mass. Experimental Station in Wal- 
tham February 27 at 6:30 when a 
hot homemade buffet dinner will be 
enjoyed after which the business 
meeting will be devoted to plans for 
the Spring Show. 

It has been announced by President 





International Congress 
Copenhagen, August, 1954 


The International Beekeeping Congress will be in Copenhagen in August 


this year, the exact dates will be available later. 


Visitors from this country, 


if present plans mature, may be able to go together by boat and then by 
bus to the Congress and perhaps to points of interest in England and Scot- 


land and on the continent. 
Box 92, Cary, North Carolina. 


Inquiries should be sent to Mrs. W. A. Stephen, 


Likely to be seen at the Congress — Brother Adam, famous apiarist of Buckfast 


Abbey in Devonshire (southwest), gland. 


(Photo by W. A. Stephen, North Carolina) 
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Chester McInnis that he has ap- 
pointed John Proctor of Needham as 
Chairman for the Bee Display that 
will be set up at the ‘Mechanics 
Building” on the occasion of the 83rd 
annual “Spring Flower Show” of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Mr. Proctor has announced that the 
theme of the display this year will 
be, “HONEY from the Hive to the 
HOME” and will feature the food 
values of HONEY and its uses in 
Homemaking. Much of the Febru- 
ary meeting will be devoted to this 
subject and a prominent speaker is 


expected to address those present. 
John H. Furber, Sec’y. 





Cuyahoga County Beekeepers Assoc. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 14 

The winter meeting of the Cuya- 
hoga County Beekeepers Association 
will be held Sunday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 14 in the basement of the 
Miles Avenue Church of Christ, 9200 
Miles Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Walter 
Barth of Gleanings will show colored 
slides about bee culture. 

Dr. E. E. King, Pres. 
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About Your Editorial ... 
“Improvement Only 
Comes from Within” 


You know how we feel about san- 
itation in the handling of honey. 
Seems to me that an excuse such as 
mentioned in your editorial is a 
weak one and it is difficult for us to 
understand why anyone would with- 
hold membership in the Federation 
because of the sanitary recommen- 
dations which may have been made. 


You are right in your statement 
about the regulations which the Fed- 
eral Pure Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration have and which they can en- 
force. Similar regulations are avail- 
able for enforcement by many of 
our states and cities. 


I deplore enforcement when a con- 
dition can be solved by an industry 
or a group from within and I think 
those who take an opposite view are 
shortsighted and will find them- 
selves caught short when one of the 
Government Agencies sees fit to step 
in and enforce regulations available 
to them. 


Sanitation is a problem we shall 
always have with us but it would be 
far better for the industry to follow 
some common sense rules of cleanli- 
ness before enforcement demands 
too many beekeepers and others 
within the industry who hide behind 
the phrase “Germs common to hu- 
mans cannot live in honey.” Re- 
member honey is a food and we 
cannot be too clean about handling 
it. 

Thomas L. Ball 
Denver, Colorado 


February, 1954 


In Memoriam . , 
George Kirkpatrick 

Through Don F. Kloepfer of 
Grand Ledge, Michigan, we learn of 
the passing of George Kirkpatrick 
of Kalkaska on November 30, 1953. 
He was one of our old-time bee- 
keepers. 





“Bees for Hire” ... 


The Texas Company has a 29- 
minute color film with the title, 
“Bees for Hire,” produced by Audio 
Productions, Inc. This is the eighth 
in a series of films the Texas Com- 
pany has made for the information 
and entertainment of its farm cus- 
tomers and it is the company’s way 
of saying “thank you” for their 
continued use of Texaco products. 


This film shows pollination for a 
generous amount of its total se- 
quence and then moves into the 
hives for a look at the young ladies 
who make this modern farming 
method possible. Then what follows 
is an exciting twenty minutes of 
“wild life’ footage. No film has 
made such an extensive study before 
nor succeeded in capturing as much 
of the bee’s entire life and work. 


Some of the new information 
about the language of the bees and 
their way of communication is cov- 
ered also by the film. 


“Bees for Hire’ will be shown at 
farm meetings all over the country 
this winter. It is hoped that, after 
first-runs before its farm friends, 
the company will make the picture 
widely available to thousands of 
non-farm and television audiences, 





Select Italians 
QUEENS 


Package Bees 


M. C. WEST 
Route 1, Box 279-A 
Winters, California 











High Quality Queens 
and 
Package Bees for 1954 
CARLUS T. HARPER 


New Brockton, Ala. 














— - FREE CATALOG - — 


All The Best Latest | 
Garden and Parm , Bulletins 
A_ wealth of up-to-the-minute cnpert 9 
advice on how to do wonders on a little 
land or a thousand acres... wonders 
with flowers, vegetables, fruits, land- 
scaping, poultry, livestock, woodlands, , 
fishponds, composting, soil improve- 
ment, etc. Just send name and address , 
for this fascinating FREE catalog by 
return mail. ' 
Country Bookstore, Box 5452, 
‘ Noroton, Conn. (Est. 1943) 8 


Are You Losing Beeswax? 


We render old combs, cappings, and 
slumgum for beekeepers. Our steam wax 
presses get every available ounce of wax 
out of this material. Send for terms. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


S$TOLLER’S$ 


FRAMESPACERS 


The finest thing ever offered beekeepers. 
See your dealer or write. 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 


Latty, Ohio 








Selected Italian 
Package Bees & Queens 
Write for Prices 


Gene W. Stiles 
530 E Street Davis, Calif. 











—HONEY WANTED— 
CARLOADS AND LESS THAN CARLOANS 
Send somples ond quote best cash price 
livered to us All grodes 
HONEY SALES COMPANY 
1806-08 No. Washington Ave 
Minneapolis |! M 





FREE... 
A Sample Copy 


“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 


LOOK IT OVER 
YOU WILL LIKE IT 


A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 











Dadant’s for Honey Labels 
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The Market Place... 





BEES AND QUEENS 


DARK ITAL IAN "QUEENS—600 Ib. strain, 

bred for production, $1.00. With 2-lbs. 
of bees, $2.80; with 3-lbs. of bees, $3.65. 
Henry Loehr, Caldwell, Texas. £s 


LIGHT 3-BAND Italian package bees and 
queens. Orange Bee Co., E and, N. C. 


YELLOW ITALIAN BEES—Real produc- 
ers. Health certificate. Satisfaction par- 

anteed. 2-lbs. with queen, $3.7( 3-lbs., 

$4.70; 4-lbs., $5.70. Queens, $1. 20. O. E. 

Brown, Rt. 1, Asheboro, N.C pe 

TT ALAA queens. Martz, Rt. 

A2, Box 846, Vacaville, Calif. 

( ‘ARNIOLAN QUEENS mated to Caucasian 

drones. Order must be in six weeks be- 


fore shipping date. Howard Weaver, Nava- 
sota, Texas, 





CAUCASIAN and CARNIOLAN queens, 
package bees. Write for 1954 price. Til- 
lery Brothers, Greenville, Ala. 


10-FRAME single story colonies of bees 

with young laying queens delivered 
ioaded on your conveyance at our place. 
Write for particulars. P. M. Williams, 
Castleberry, Ala. 








FOR SALE—750 colonies of bees, double 

brood chamber, all young queens. Bees 
are in excellent condition, no disease. Ap- 
proximately 2000 supers, new truck, ex- 
tracting equipment and honey house. This 
business is owned by widow who is unable 
to handle and must be sold. This is a fine 
business for the right party. Little Horn 
Apiaries, Hardin, Mont. 


FOR SALE—Complete 600 colony outfit in 

Northern Alberta in clover seed growing 
district. Wonderful spring build-up area 
with continuous clover and fireweed honey 
flow until autumn frost. Land, buildings 
and all extracting equipment included. Al- 
so 1952 two-ton truck, if desired. Write 
Box 39, c/o American Bee Journal. 


50 COLONIES of Italian bees near Med- 

ford, Oregon. Lots of surplus honey. 
Good hives, regularly inspected. Amos 
Harker, Box 131, North Hollywood, Calif. 


ONE Lewis-Markel eight-frame extractor, 
$30. One six-inch foundation mill with 
take-off, $30. 414 plain sections, $10 per 
thousand. 200 ten-frame and 100 eight- 
frame hive bodies with frames, $1 each. 
Hundreds of inner and outer covers and 
others. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 








HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—40 colonies, 160 supers, M.D. 
Plenty stores, crimp-wired combs. Ex- 

cellent condition. Health compels sell best 

re R. H. Wilson, 1511 Root St., Flint, 
ich. 


FOR SAL E- “All or part of my entire out- 
fit of 10-frame colonies of bees and 
equipment composed of equipment for ap- 
proximately 400 colonies, including enough 
supers most of which have drawn combs 
well sorted. No disease for years. This 
is a first class outfit ready to go ‘s work. 
Priced reasonable. Leonard Robins, Rt. 3, 
Mt. Sterling, Ill. 
40 COLONIES, food chambers and three 
supers. Morehouse Brothers, Montevideo, 
Minn. 


400 10-fr. colonies bees at Blackfoot, Ida- 
ho, with equipment for over 500. Cozy 
Nook Apiaries, 313 W. 138 St., Hawthorne, 
Calif 
HOLLY-LINN APIARIES, Dayton, Texas 
Well established business. Good record 
of honey production. 950 standard 10-fr. 
clean colonies. Best southern locations 
Modern extracting and packing plant 
Large storage area. Mrs. Tyra Fulton, 
Trinity, Texas. 
MONTANA APIARY for sale because of 
ill health and age. Write Box 38, c/o 
American Bee Journal. 
FOR SALE OR TRADE—Morgan Apiaries, 
located at Brooks, Alberta, on the new 
paved trans-Canada highway. All or part 
of 1200 colony complete outfit. Located in 
the center of a vast irrigated area famous 
for its extra white No. 1 honey. No dark 
honey produced. No crop failures in my 
23 years here. My best colony average for 
the whole outfit spring count was 3653 Ibs. 
Average annual production 75 to 100 tons 
a vear. Will sell bee equipment for one- 
half price and rent or trade land and 
buildings and new house for California 
real estate. Will supply high production 
queens and teach the new owner the very 
necessary “Know How" from my 438 years’ 
experience. C. Elmer Morgan, 118 West 
De La Guerra, Santa Barbara, Calif 


FOR SALE AT AUCTION—Honey produc- 
tion equipment ond trucks. Write for 
complete list. R. L. Griggs, Hancock, Iowa. 
HONEY HOUSE 16x48 ft., 2-story, with 
lean Sx 48 ft John Schroeder, Went- 
worth, S. Dak 


FOR SALE— Twenty colonies of Italian 
bees. Inspected. Also supers, drawn 

frames and other equipment. Price reason- 

able. C. A. Divelbiss, See a Ohio 


FOR SALE—10-frame bee equipment. 1200 
full depth bodies. 300 ‘metal tops with 
inner cover, bottom boards. 1 1-h.p. boil- 
er. Russell D. Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. 
FOR SALE — Johnson dovetail machine, 
complete without motor. Price $80.00. 
Dr. G. C. Dalphond, North, S. C. 
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HONEY WANTED—All pen in sixties. 
Give price and description. Chester Wil- 
liams, McDavid, Fla. 
WANTED—White clover and amber ex- 
tracted honey. Take all you have. State 
amount and price in first letter. We pay 
cash. Also for sale, one 1l-inch stainless 
steel pipe coil flash heater, never used, 
$500.00. Two 75-gal. honey tanks and stands, 
$20.00 each. Honeymoon Products Co., 39 
E. Henry, River Rouge 18, Mich. 


HONEY WANTED—Large quantities. All 
grades. Cash price. Send samples. Finger 

Lakes Honey Coop., Groton, N. Y. 

SMARTWEED HONEY WANTED — Also 
water white honey. Rocke Apiaries, Eu- 

reka, Ill. 

WANTED—Honey, amber or light, in any 
amount. Send sample for prices. Hol- 

land Honey Cake Co., Holland, Mich. 


HONEY WANTED-—All grades and vari- 

eties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
COMPANY, 2613 South Yates Ave., Los 
Angeles 22, Calif. 


WANTED — Water white clover honey, 

truck or car lots; also light amber. Mail 
ae oa and lowest cash price. Write 
Stoller Honey Farms, Latty, Ohio. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED in 

trade for uppiies or cash. _ Hodgson 
Bee Supplies Ave., New 
Westminster, B. C., Mom 


WANTED — Amber or off-grade honeys. 
Give price and thorough description. R. 
Griggs, Hancock, Iowa. 


WANTED — Extracted honey, white or 

light amber, in 60's. State price in first 
letter. Ed. Heldt, 1004 W. Washington St., 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and cur- 

rent quotations on rendered beeswax. 
Any amount from one pound up bought. 
If you have 25 pounds or more, save 25% 
by letting us work it into foundation for 
a Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ken- 
tuc 


CASH PAID for white and amber extract- 
ed honey. Send samples_and_ state 
uantity available. Prairie View Honey 
‘o., 12303 Twelfth St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


WANTED—Extra white and light amber 

honey. Let us ship you the containers. 
Sell us your honey for CASH on delivery. 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 
Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation, 
Onsted, Michigan. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





135 NEW | 60- Ib. cans light amber honey, 
sweet clover- -buckwheat blend, 11 cents 
here. Gilbertson Apiaries, Kindred, N. Dak. 
WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixties. 
Ralph Gamber, 910 State, Lancaster, Pa. 


SUPPLIES 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATA- 
LOGUE PUBLISHED (64 pages) free 
for the asking. Big factory manufacturin 
a complete line of wooden goods, comb 
foundation, metal goods, veils and gloves, 
carloads in_ stock, daily shipments, save 
20%. WALTER T. KELLEY CO., CLARK- 
SON, KENTUCKY. 
BEE SUPPLIES—Tin packages, 10 sizes 
glass jars, paper shipping supplies, win- 
dow cartons and other items. Roscoe F. 
Wixson, Dundee, N. Y. 


Electro Filling Machines, users and dis- 
tributors. rite Stoller Honey Farms, 
Latty. Ohio. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 
supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 
THE ONLY COMB FOUNDATION PLANT 
in the East. We sell foundation, work 
your wax, render combs and cappings. 
Robinson's Wax Works, Rt. No. 3, Auburn, 
New York. 





POSITIONS AND HELP ‘WANTED 


HELP WANTED Experienced apiarist 
careful truck driver. Excellent wages 

Year around work if you can qualify M 
E. Ballard, Roxbury, N. Y. 

WANTED Experienced beemen. C. H 
Schader, Sunnyside, Wash. 

WANTED—Experienced beekeeper for 1954 
season or permanent position. Apart- 

ment included. J. Farr, 4851 Paddock 
toad, Bond Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED—Experienced man pre- 
ferred. 300d position for right partys 
Give references. Howard Weaver, Nava- 

sota, Texas. 


RELIABLE married man, year around 

work. “Modern home, bonus. Give wage 
expected in first letter. Henry's Honey 
Farm, Red Granite, , Wis. 


WANTED 


WANTED—45-frame Simplicity extractor 
John Burghardt, 1111 N. Franklin, New 
Ulm, Minn 


~ SEEDS AND TREES 


FLOWERS YOU WILL LIKE—The bees 

will too. For your planting this spring 
select trees, shrubs, unusual perennials 
which suit your purpose well and are best 
nectar plants. Send now for most complete 
HONEY PLANT catalogue, free Illus 
trated actual photos. Pellett Gardens, At 
lantic, lowa 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


BUSINESS CARDS, fine raised printing 
thousand $4.65 prepaid. Request samples 
type chart. Sauer, 1342 Springfield Ave 
Irvington 11, N. J. 
RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it diffi- 
cult to secure information about sheep 
and sheep ranching methods? The 
SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER reaches 
more sheepmen with more information of 
range sheep than any magazine published. 
Subscription $1.00. Hotel Cactus, San An- 
gelo. Texas. 
SECTION COMB HONEY production steps 
—$1.00. Comb Honey Production Glos- 
sary- 50c. United Industries, Dept. K, Box 
449. Madison 1, Wis. 


KNOW jmoresting facts concerning the 

bees of India through the INDIAN BEE 
JOURNAL, published in English, by the 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarh, 
Dist. Nainital, U.P., India, and obtainable 
from them. Subs. Rs. 7/-or 10 Shillings 
or $2.25 per annum. Single copy Rs. \-s. 
1/9 or 49 cents (international money or- 
der). Payment in mint postage stamps of 
your country accepted. 





HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 
Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


American Bee Journal 
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The heart of comb honey is foundation. 
The biting quality of the honey, that deli- 
cate center taste is foundation. It must 
literally become a part of the honey, so 
tender, a touch of the tontue will crumble 
it; yet be so strong that bees work it out 
quickly and easily. Dadant’s Surplus 
Poundation, fragrant and pure, thin and 
sweet, blends so naturally with your finest 
comb honey, that your market grades are 
better and your sales are quicker. 


DADANT & SONS 





..- before it TALKS 


...is the way our doctors ‘put 
it—“Our chances of curing 
cancer are so much better 
when we have an opportunity 
t detect it before it talles.” 
That’s why we urge you to 
have periodic health check- 
ups that always include a 
thorough examination of the 
skin, mouth, lungs and rectum 
and, in women, the breasts 
and generative tract. Very 
often doctors can detect can- 
cer in these areas long before 
the patient has noticed any 
symptoms. 


For more lifesaving facts 
phone the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you, or 
write to “Cancer”— in care of 
your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 


THE AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER 
The senior beekeeping journal of the 
Southern er 7 provides a com- 
plete cover of al ge topics in 
one of the world’s largest honey pro- 
ducing countries. Published monthly 
by Pender Bros. Pty. Ltd., Box 20 
P.O., Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., Australia. 
Subscription by Bank Draft or Inter- 
nation M. /- (approx. $2.15) per 
year, post free. Sample copy free on 
request. 
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ITALIAN BEES 


2-lb. and queen $2.7: 
3-lb. and queen 


Prompt shipment 
Baby bees overweight 


A. J. HOOK 


Eutaw, Ala. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


of the Geo. W. Moore strain, person- 
ally raised and purely mated. Ready 
April ist, $1.00 each. Quantity dis- 
count. 


HANSON, HALL BEE CO. 


Livingston, Alabama 
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27 Years a Shipper - - Quality and Service 


5 Experienced Men on the Job 52 Weeks a Year. 
All have been connected wth us 4 years or longer. 


Lots of experience loading trucks. 


DARK ITALIANS and ISLAND HYBRIDS 


2-lb. pkgs. 3-lb. pkgs. 
Queens w/qs w/qs 
l to 24 $1.20 $3.75 $4.75 
25 to 99 1.10 3.50 4.50 
100 1.05 3.25 4.25 


For marked ISLAND HYBRIDS QUEENS add 10c. 


For truck load lots, write. Book your order early 


ae 


No deposit require d 


WEAVER APIARIES Navasota, Texas 
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Three-Band Italian Package 
BEES AND QUEENS 


and Pure Italian Three-way D.R. Queens 


Full weight, prompt shipment. Young bees. State health 
J certificate with each shipment. Live arrival guaranteed. 


Replacement or refund made promptly upon receipt of bad 
order from your express agent. 


1954 PRICES WITH YOUNG LAYING QUEENS 
Lots of 
1 to 29 
30 to 100 
100 up, each 
Tested queens, $2.00 each. Untested queens, $1.00 each. 


For introduced queen add $1.00 per package If queenl 
deduct $1.00 from the package 


JACKSON APIARIES 


Funston, Georgia, U.S. A. 
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POLLEN SUBSTITUTES 


3 lbs. 10 1bs. 25 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
Mixture Brewers Yeast and Soy Flour $1.25 $2.40 $5.00 $9.00 $16.00 
Brewers Yeast 1. 2.75 6.00 
Soy Flour (Expeller) 1.75 3.50 6.00 11.00 
Send Parcel Post charges if you want shipment by mail. Please allow 
two pounds extra for packing. All other orders sent collect 


M. Y. S. COMPANY Bainbridge, N. Y. 
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CROPS AND MARKETS 





Honey Movement and Prices 

Reports from all sections of the 
country indicate that honey is still 
moving fairly well. Bulk white is 
still being offered—and purchased 
at prices ranging from llc to as 
high as 14%c per pound. Amber 
prices are generally from 10c to 
11%c per pound. It is now fairly 
certain that the entire 1953 crop will 
have passed from producers’ hands 
before the 1954 crop is harvested. 
Only a few scattered reports have 
been received from honey packers, 
but the few reports available indi- 
cate that packers still retain about 
33% of the crop. This is not a large 
carry-over for this time of year and 
it may be expected that many of 
the packers will be in quite short 
supply by the time of the next har- 
vest. 

Retail prices on white honey vary 
quite widely with a low report of 
26c and a high of 39c per pound. 
Five-pound prices range from 89c 
to $1.50. There is the usual unfortu- 
nate amount of price-cutting com- 
petition, but for the most part prices 
are fairly uniform at 31-33c for one- 
pound pack and $1.10-$1.25 for the 
five-pound pack. 

Colony Number for 1954 

Reporters this month were asked 
the following question: Do you ex- 
pect an increase in colony number 
for 1954? The answers from all sec- 
tions of the country were surprising- 
ly uniform. The large operators do 
not, for the most part, expect any 
increase. This is brought about 
mainly because of the shortage of 
experienced help or even because of 
no help at all. The small and medi- 
um sized operators, on the other 
hand, are indicating a slight and 
rather general increase in colony 
numbers for 1954. Undoubtedly the 
stabilization of the market price at 
a high enough level to give the bee- 
keeper some returns for his invest- 
ment has had a big influence upon 
this decision. 

Condition of Bees and Plants 

Until recently, most of the coun- 
try has experienced an unusually 
mild winter. This has, of course, 


M. G. DADANT 


meant plenty of cleansing flights for 
bees but it has also meant the con- 
sumption of more than the normal 
amount of winter stores. Readers 
are again warned to watch their 
colonies closely in early spring since 
starvation may present a problem. 

Moisture conditions are quite er- 
ratic and in some areas of the coun- 
try will produce quite serious honey 
plant shortages unless good soil- 
soaking precipitation is received 
soon. In general—-the entire eastern 
seaboard, from the Appalachians to 
the ocean has had good precipita- 
tion and plants are in fine condition. 
The same conditions seem to extend 
across all of the Gulf states includ- 
ing, however, only the seaboard area 
of Texas. On the west coast, Oregon 
and Washington have reported ex- 
cellent rains and good plant condi- 
tions. California, on the other hand, 
is still having entirely too much dry 
weather and some reporters are re- 
garding it as seriously dry. 

From western New York state to 
the Rocky mountains is a vast 
stretch of country all of which has 
had below normal precipitation. As 
reported last month, some of this 
area has already reported legume 
loss. As this is being written, how- 
ever, we receive reports of a heavy 
snow in New York extending west 
to the western border of Montana. 

The U.S. Weather Bureau predicts 
moderate precipitation in all of this 
area, so perhaps conditions will have 
changed even before this is printed. 


Canadian Reports 

Reports from Canada indicate that 
about 25-30% of the crop still re- 
mains in producers’ hands. Honey 
is moving from fair to well, and it 
is expected that most or all of the 
crop will have moved before the 
next crop is ready for harvest. As 
reported for this country, Canadians 
indicate only a very slight increase 
in colony numbers for 1954. In gen- 
eral the weather and moisture con- 
ditions have been satisfactory and 





Cars and less than 
——~ car. Top Prices. 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Honey Want 
C. W. Aeppler Co., 











the long-range forecast would seem 
to indicate that Canada as a whole 
will fare somewhat better than this 
country in regard to honey plant 
conditions. Honey prices are hold- 
ing up well, with little or no change 
from the report last month. 
Government Action 

It is very possible that 1954 will 
see a serious attempt to place honey 
on the permissible rather than the 
mandatory price support. Readers 
should be aware of this action and 
the effect it could have on the rather 
stabilized prices we have had for 
the last two years. Government leg- 
islation of this type takes a con- 
siderable amount of time, and it is 
possible «that such legislation will 
not even reach the floor of the 
House of Representatives during this 
session of Congress. Should it do so, 
however, readers are urged to notify 
their congressmen of their desire to 
see honey kept among the list of 
commodities that enjoy the manda- 
tory price support. 


Summary 

Honey is still moving well with 
only 25% or less still in the hands 
of the producers. Retail prices, as 
well as bulk, continue to hold up 
well—with most bulk honey being 
sold above the government support 
level. Only smali increases in colony 
numbers may be expected—mostly 
by small and medium-sized opera- 
tors. Moisture conditions are quite 
grave over most of the central por- 
tions of the country, although recent 
heavy snows have alleviated this 
condition along the northern tier of 
states. Readers are warned of an 
attempt to place honey on the per- 
missible rather than the mandatory 
price support. Should this attempt 
materialize, concerted action by bee- 
keepers may serve to prevent the 
action. 


American Bee Journal 
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(Continued from page 50) 


velopment of the package unaided 
up to the honeyflow (eight to twelve 
weeks), in about the third week af- 
ter installation the colonies may be 
given a comb of brood (disease free) 
and bees from overwintered colo- 
nies. The addition of these combs 
of sealed brood and bees is equal 
to doubling the population of the 
original package. 


When the developing colony is in 
need of more brood space, a second 
body of good sorted combs is given 
above the first one. Some give the 
second body below the first one. It 
is a good practice to sort all the 
combs for this (and for the original 
body) until eight fully drawn combs 
are available with very little drone 
in them. Do not use sets of combs 
(if it is at all possible to avoid it) 
that will total more than four or 
five square inches of drone comb. 


According to Hansen, it is a good 
plan to conserve heat to keep the 
bees in one body as long as possible 
and keep the entrance reduced until 
the hive is absolutely full of bees 
and has no more room. Then give 
the second body. It is surprising 
how fast they fill it with brood. 
They usually take the whole spread 
of the second hive when they have 
gone up into the added space. 


Some, like Cameron, also boost 
the packages with young bees from 
overwintered colonies by shaking 
the bees in front of the entrances of 
the package colonies so the young 
bees will run in and the old bees 
will return to their own hive. This 
is usually done about a week after 
installing and if necessary it is done 
again on the succeeding visit to the 
yard. 


Since there is bound to be some 
variation in the development of the 
packages, even though conditions 
seem to be identical for their growth, 
as the flow approaches there may be 
a need to equalize the populations 
in the package colonies. Strong ones 
can be changed in location with 
weak ones or the packages can be 
placed in the location of strong over- 
wintered colonies to gain adult bees. 


If the colony develops with ex- 
ceptional rapidity, sometimes it is a 
good idea to divide the brood and 
the food and the bees into two parts 
of about equal proportions. Give an 
additional queen to the queenless 
portion and screen its entrance for 
two days when it is left in the same 
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apiary. Then the bees may be re- 
leased and each part may then be 
operated as separate colonies; or 
they may later be set back together, 
giving the effect of a two-queen 
colony. 

Swarming is not often a problem 
with packages particularly if they 
have had plenty of room for expan- 
sion and if supering is done next to 
the brood so that ample storage 
space is available at all times. In 
the North in the heavy honeyflow 
area, which may range up to 15 
pounds a day for a week or so, two 
supers at a time are often given to 
a single package colony instead of 
one. A colony on scales, weighed 
daily, gives an adequate guide for 
the supering of the bees or when to 
stop supering when the flow tapers 
off. 

Myron Frisque, in Wisconsin, has 
perhaps as satisfactory an individ- 
ual method of handling packages 
as anyone we know of. His two- 
pound packages are installed April 
3 to 10 on dark combs of honey and 
pollen which the previous fall had 
the centers extracted to leave a good 
supply of honey and pollen in each 
comb always adjacent to the brood 
nest. 

About May 10 to 20 the bees have 
expanded to where they are ready 
for the second brood chamber which, 
in his case, is slipped underneath. 
This added brood chamber must al 
so have a supply of honey and 
pollen. 

Just before the flow starts, the 
queens are confined to the bottom 
brood chamber with an _ excluder; 
on top of the excluder is placed an 
empty super of white combs and 
then the second brood chamber, now 
packed with bees and honey, is 
placed above this super and, on top 
of that, one or two additional supers. 
Other supers are given as needed. 
This practically prevents all swarm- 
ing and allows the queen to go right 
on laying in the brood chamber at 
the bottom. 

Within a week after the flow is 
well on, most colonies are working 
in three and four supers above the 
brood chamber, one of which is, of 
course, the original brood chamber 
which is now being filled solid with 
honey as the brood emerges. This 
has a tendency to bring the bees 
into the supers faster and takes the 
real pressure off swarming. This top 
brood chamber (between the supers) 
is then later partly extracted and 
stored away for the packages the 
succeeding year. 


SPEARS’ QUALITY BRED 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
1954 PRICES 
2-lbs. with $2.60 Discounts 

3-lbs. with Queen 3.50 on 
4-lbs. with Queen 4.40 large 
Queens (air mail) -90 orders. 
Satisfaction assured, live delivery 
guaranteed. 
SPEARS’ APIARIES 
Simmesport, Louisiana 
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Modern Beekeeping 


If you are ta time to read, why 
not read the best? 
Condensed to save you time. 
Illustrated to give you a? 

1 yr. $1.50; 2 yrs. $2.50; yrs. $3.25 
MODERN BEEKEEPING 
The Picture Bee Magazine 
Clarkson, Kentucky 
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ATTENTION 
Minnesota and 
Other Beekeepers 


We have taken over the queen 
and package business of Walter 
Orange and Son in South Mis- 
sissippi. Same queen and package 
man, same service 

Truck load delivery. 


Write for information. 


STRICKLER BROS. 


Route 2, Box 222 4 
PASCAGOULA, MISS. } 
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Yellow Italian 
BEES and QUEENS 


Pla 
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ur orders now and be as- 
and 
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packages 


{ getting your 
th day you want 


and full weight package 

2-lb. pkg. with queen $2. 

3-lb. pkg. with queen 3. 

Queens, airmail ea. . 
Johnnie Arnouville 

Box 106 Hamburg, La. 
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BEE SUPPLIES 
Since 1894 
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Write for 1954 Prices. 


A. H. RUSCH 
& SON CO. 


Reedsville, Wisconsin 
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ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 
2-lb. package with queen $2.75 
3-lb. package with queen 3.50 
Queens, each -80 

early and be sure of your ship- 
10% will book order, bal- 
before hipping date 
elivel guaranteed 
BAYOU BEE Co. 
- 1, Box 49 Montegut, La. 














This Is Your Year of 
Opportunity—the Year Ahead 


STARLINE HYBRIDS are selected from 

the standpoint of the egg laying ability of 
the queen. This means rapid build-up in the 
spring and strong colonies for the honeyflow. 
Our pledge is that this work will continue and 
that no stone will be left unturned in our at- 
tempts to improve the bees and help the bee- 
keepers of our country. 
With Little segues selected Italians or Little Starline Hybrids, a 2 each 
colony in early spring, you are off to a good start on your new — uc- 
tion year. You will get fast build-up and a heavy field force by flow 
time. That’s the secret of profitable production. We guarantee safe 
arrival, health certificate, prompt service. All queens are raised under 
expert personal supervision. Our aim is quality not quantity. 


We produce two quality strains 
Dadant’s Starline Hybrids and John Davis Italians 


SAR: PRICES 
se (based on John Davis Italians) 


A of 
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STARLINE Queens Packages 


25.99 “30 " %. 4 
’ = 50 
Ree. uo. 100-up 1.15 ‘ a28 
j : For extra bees, add $1.00 for each added pound 
Por Dadant Starline Hybrids add 25c per item. 


LITTLE’S APIARIES Box 122 Shelbyville, Tennessee 
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3-Banded Italian 


QUEENS 


Package Bees 


SUNRISE APIARIES 


Box 166, Petal, Miss. 











PACKAGE 
Bees and Queens 
For Quality and Service 


C. F. Koehnen & Sons 


Glenn, Calif. 




















Ask the Man Who Owns One 


Ask the owner of a Johnson Dovetailing Machine what his machine 
means to him and you will find it means as much or more than any 
equipment he owns. 

It has enabled him to increase to the desired number of colonies, 
to have all the hives and supers needed at all times and to repair and 
use old equipment that would otherwise be discarded. 


It means security, convenience and practicality. In short, it means 
the difference between keeping bees and keeping bees for a profit. It 
means all this and much more, and at prices comparable to those in 
1940. A great savings, not only for one year, but for many years to 
come. 


Why not add your name to this list of satisfied owners? 
Write for Circular 
CARL E. JOHNSON COMPANY 


1557 Gregory Avenue 
LINCOLN PARK 25, MICHIGAN 





WESTERN 
Beeswax Headquarters 


Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant 
Custom Rendering 
Bleaching and Refining 
Foundation Manufacturing 
both plain and wired. 


Top Cash Market for 
Your Beeswax 


MILLER’S HONEY CO. 


Colton, Calif. Phone 1722 








Caucasian Queens 


1-11 at 
12-49 at 
50 or more at 


$1.25 each 
1.10 each 
1.00 each 


Postpaid by Air Mail 
Package bees at nominal prices. 


THOS. S. DAVIS 


3129 Howe Ave. Sacramento, Calif. 
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Sue Bee Says: 


Contact us for Frames, Hive Bodies, Bottoms, 
Tops, Wired Foundation, Plain Foundation, 
Sulfathiazole, and Terramycin. 


We have top quality, priced right and can give prompt 
shipment. 


SIOUX HONEY ASSN. 


Box 1107, Sioux City, Iowa 


115 W. eames St. 











BEES and QUEENS | 
Send for FREE Circulars 
Booking orders now. 
Over 30 years a shipper. 


Blue Bonnet Apiaries 
Weslaco, Texas 


Large Leather-Colored open Mantes 
QUALITY SUPE. 
Certificate with each shipme nt 
RT st ae 85c 
0-99 Postpaid 75c 
100 up Postpaid 70c 
Air Mail Extra 
DR. WILLIAMS APIARIES 
Baytown, Texas 


‘ITALIAN | 
PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 
John S. Shackelford 


Rio Oso, California 





American Bee Journal 





DADANT’S Cussnye Wired FOUNDATION 


The Choice 
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Beekeepers 
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of suf 
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an economic 
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only Dadant's Crimp-wired 
Foundation meets my re- 
It is 
perfectly milled and the 
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crimps afford little plat- 
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and comb to You 
that 
work and 
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get beautiful combs 


(\ 


“1863, 


lessen your 


your costs 


61383 


YEARS of beekeeping experience - - 
YEARS of foundation making 


DADANT & SONS 
Hamilton, Illinois 


Lewis-Dadant Branches—Colonie and Montgomery Sts., Albany 1, N. Y. 
Ave. at l4th St., Lynchburg, Va.; 92 Riverside St., Chillicothe, Ohio; 
St., Paris. Texas; Rt. 41, S., Hahira, Ga. 


Dealers Everywhere 


Ine 


Stephenson 
1010 W. Austin 


Hand dipping foundation on b: ards in early 
days. C. P. Dadant at left. 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET 
ANN AR30R MICHIGAN 
DEC 59-51-52 -54 


BIG CROPS START 


with a 


GOOD FOUNDATION 


and that means 
the 


| Biggest Thing in The Apiary | 
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Bee Suppues 


Root Quality Foundation 


When ordering YOUR spring need, specify ROOT foundation—either 3-ply wired, 
3-ply regular or 3-ply wyrless. 


3-ply foundation has the reinforced center. SAVES YOU MONEY by increas- 
ing worker cell area, eliminating warp, sag, or breakage in the extractor. 


Write for your 1954 catalog, and learn what your local ROOT dealer 


can do for you. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


MEDINA, OHIO 


ESTABLISHED 1869 





